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A LAYMAN SPEAKS HIS MIND 


Forrest ALLEN 


In the Social Frontier 


“Way is it that the most im- 


portant educational accomplishments 
of the New Deal—if you are willing 
to grant that there have been any 
educational accomplishments—have 
had nothing to do with professional 
educators? And it is educational ac- 
complishment, I think, when the 
people learn something about bank- 
ing through the experience of bank 
“holidays” and the measures taken 
by the government to end them; 
when the farmer begins to get some 
glimmering of the relationship be- 
tween production, consumption, and 
world trade; when the worker in 
industry begins to discover that he 
and the farmer are neighbors, mu- 
tually dependent upon each other; 
when the small tradesman, under 
NRA, gets some insight into what 
business might be like if the vicious 
practices of rugged individualism 
were actually eliminated through co- 
Operative associations and strong 
governmental regulation. Only a 
very small beginning has been made, 
but there is, I insist, the educational 
accomplishment of arousing the peo- 
ple to give thought to their own 
most important affairs—the public 
business. 


Educators have not had much to 
do with all this. Many men previous- 
ly engaged in academic pursuits took 
part in what was going on in Wash- 
ington. But not as educators. ““Edu- 
cation” has been, during the New 
Deal years as in previous adminis- 
trations, just one of those fine, clean 
words—like patriotism, character, 
etc. It certainly hasn’t been recog- 
nized as a vital force. 

Progressive education, indeed, 
might be said to have gone back- 
wards. The red-hunters are every- 
where to be found, bludgeoning 
academic freedom with so-called 
“loyalty oaths” and questionnaires. 
Not much has happened on the posi- 
tive side to offset these losses. If edu- 
cators ate going to begin meeting 
the responsibility a swiftly changing 
social order is thrusting upon them, 
there ought to be some visible signs 
of an awakening national conscious- 
ness to the enormous educational job 
that needs to be done. But there are 
no such signs. 

Why? Is there no answer? Is edu- 
cation as a national problem so dull, 
so stuffy, so uninspiring in its leader- 
ship that it cannot touch off those 
fires which have brought recogniz- 
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able progress in conflicts over far 
less fundamental issues? As a lay- 
man, I think there is. 

Other issues are throbbing because 
men have made them so. The farm 
problem has men like Wallace and 
Frazier whose careers have been 
marked by unrelenting devotion to 
this one issue. It has its day-in-and- 
day-out champions in many newspa- 
pers. 

Lewis, LaFollete, Wagner, and 
others in Congress are identified 
with the labor question. It is an issue 
of great political strength, with its 
champions across the land. 

The power issue is almost synony- 
mous with Senator Norris. It has 
given birth to pressures so powerful 
that a great industry for three years 
has been crying like a spoiled baby 
who has had a few of its more gaudy 
toys taken away. 

But education— 

The American people simply 
don’t know what you are talking 
about. And few of you are doing 
much about telling them. My hunch 
is that most of you don’t know how 
to get to work on the problem. 
Those who get around and ahead 
are not educators at all, they are the 
school politicians. You haven’t made 
a dent in the public’s ignorance of 
the difference between these build- 
ing-builders and teachers. 
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I believe it can be safely said that 
you haven't a single voice that speaks 
for you in the nation’s press, or a 
man of substantial influence who 
speaks for you in Washington. Men 
like Beard, Dewey, Hutchins, Frank, 
and Butler are recognized by the 
press as educational statesmen, but 
in the public mind these men either 
stand for nothing in particular, edu- 
cationally, or they stand for the same 
thing. The ordinary citizen doesn’t 
begin to comprehend the chasm that 
separates a man like Dewey from a 
man like Butler. 

Newspaper folks generally think 
the educational problem involves: 
keeping the little red schoolhouse 
open; taking the dirty hand of poli- 
tics out of the schools; giving the 
state university enough money to be 
a ‘great university of this great com- 
monwealth.”” Newspapers think 
about education, if and when, in 
terms of hoary bromides. To 99 out 
of 100 newspaper men" progressive 
education” is one of those crackpot 
theories where the desks in the 
schoolroom aren’t nailed down and 
a bit of inkwell throwing is connived 
in by the teachers so the kiddies can 
be allowed self-expression. 

Frankly, I think you'll have to tell 
the man in the street what it’s all 
about. Until you do, you haven't a 
cause; not even a lost one. 


Authority. Reported from Social Frontier, III (Feb- 


Forrest Allen is employed by the Tennessee Valley 
ruary, 1937), 143-45. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUTH 


Homer P. RAINEY 


In the Educational Forum 


“Wane it is undoubtedly true 
that returning prosperity may better 
the condition of youth, there are cer- 
tain factors in American life which 
will tend to prevent them from ob- 
taining a normal place in society. 

The ratio of youth to adults is 
steadily declining. In 1840, for every 
1000 white children under 16 there 
were only 889 adults (over 20). In 
1900 there were 1,583 adults for 
each 1000 children, and by 1930 
this number of adults had increased 
to 2,013. Since the number of aged 
workers in industry is relatively 
higher and since increased mechani- 
zation has reduced the number of 
jobs open to youth, this tendency 
for the number of youth to decline 
in relation to adults has in general 
made the entrance of youth into pro- 
ductive jobs more difficult. 

Another factor, in operation chief- 
ly since 1910, is a general tendency 
to exclude youth from gainful occu- 
pations. While most of us welcome 
the exclusion of youth under 16 
from employment, this does throw 
a greater responsibility on society to 
provide for the education and care 
of these youth. 

Of significance to youth is the 
steady lifting of educational stand- 
ards for employment in practically 
all vocations and professions. The 
present distribution of educational 
Opportunities makes it impossible 


for a large percentage of our youth 
to acquire the training which they 
need for successful competition in 
modern life. Thirty-five percent of 
youth 14 to 18 are not enrolled in 
high school, and of those who enter 
high school only 53 percent remain 
for graduation. The economic and 
social status of youth is a determin- 
ing factor in their ability to go to 
high school, to remain until gradua- 
tion, and to attend college. Recent 
studies indicate that there is prac- 
tically no relationship between the 
type of training youth receive and 
the types of jobs they enter. Further- 
more, 70 percent of high school 
gtaduates are not trained for any 
skilled trade, and 40 percent are not 
trained for any particular work. 
These facts reveal the lack of an 
efficient guidance service. 

To improve the outlook for Amer- 
ican youth certain major things must 
be done. 

1. Youth must be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop into strong and 
vigorous adults with good habits of 
mental and physical health. The 
Committee on Medical Care reported 
in 1932 that from 65 to 95 percent 
of the school children examined in 
six cities had physical defects: dis- 
eased tonsils, defective vision, de- 
fective teeth, etc. It should be re- 
membered that physical diseases and 
handicaps rank among. the major 
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causes of dependency. We cannot 
have a nation of healthy people if 
we do not have healthy youth and 
such a group is impossible unless 
some way is devised to make medical 
care available to all. 

2. The school systems of the 
United States will have to be ex- 
panded and improved. A larger 
number of qualified young people 
must be permitted and, if necessary, 
assisted to attend high schools, vo- 
cational schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

The schools must assist youth to 
meet the new standards and com- 
plexities of life. Instruction on sex, 
the family, and home making can 
no longer be left to chance, but must 
be considered as an important part 
of the curriculum. Schools must 
place greater emphasis on the ac- 
quiring of a satisfying philosophy of 
life and on learning how to use 
leisure. 

3. An adequate vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal guidance 
service must be developed. We can 
no longer be satisfied with schools 
and employment offices which give 
so little vital assistance to boys and 
girls. While no body of experts 
could or should tell youth what they 
must do in the world, a well-in- 
formed, well-trained guidance ex- 
pert can assist youth to decide what 
they are best prepared to do. This 
must not be finally determined at 
one interview. Guidance is a con- 
tinuous process of self-evaluation in 
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the light of existing jobs or job 
possibilities with the assistance of 
all possible scientific information. 
The personnel needed to administer 
such a service does not exist at the 
present time, and probably cannot 
be provided for several years. A 
start, however, must be made in de- 
veloping this service. 

4. An adequate guidance service 
will necessitate the collection and 
wide distribution of occupational in- 
formation. This could probably best 
be done by a Federal Employment 
Service, national in scope and in- 
clusive in character with headquar- 
ters in Washington, a branch office 
in each state, and such local offices 
as population and occupational op- 
portunities require. This employ- 
ment service would have complete 
information on the jobs available 
and the trends of occupations. All 
governmental and all private em- 
ployment offices, schools, colleges, 
trade unions, etc. should be pro- 
vided with the information by the 
governmental employment system. 
Probably a junior division would be 
established for youth under 21 and 
would include on its board of di- 
rectors representatives from the local 
school system. The junior divisions 
probably should provide a person- 
alized vocational, counseling, guid- 
ance, and adjustment service which 
would assist youth to decide on a 
job, and advise him or her as to 
where training for this particular 
job could be obtained. In coopera- 
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tion with the schools youth should 
also be taught job-getting and job- 
keeping technique. 

In every community there should 
be established an arrangement to 
facilitate thorough and effective co- 
operation among the employment 
agencies, schools, industry, business, 
and agriculture. 

5. Some provision must be made 
for youth’s employment. If the pres- 
ent business, industrial, agricultural, 
and governmental agencies and or- 
ganizations fail to provide these 
jobs, then new types of jobs must 
be provided, discovered, or devised. 
Any expansion of employment op- 
portunities should be in fields where 
there is real need: recreation, edu- 
cation, libraries, and health. Perhaps 
through expanded organizations like 
the CCC and NYA these opportuni- 
ties for youth can be provided if it 
is found to be necessary. 

It would seem that all this can be 
accomplished without any radical 
changes in the American educational 


or governmental institutions or in 
industry and business methods. It 
will require, however, the coordin- 
ation, supervision, and expansion of 
many of the agencies which must 
cooperate, if this ideal is to be at- 
tained. It may be necessary to set up 
state youth commissions with local 
branches to work closely with our 
established educational, religious, 
guidance, employment, and recrea- 
tional institutions, so that when 
youth leave school there will be a 
commission representing these vari- 
ous types of institutions which will 
help them decide whether or not 
they need additional education, ex- 
perience in an expanded CCC pro- 
gram, vocational training, or a job 
in either private industry or some 
government project. 

Such a youth program can and 
must be accomplished in the Ameri- 
can way, by voluntary cooperation 
and coordination with only such 
state and governmental regulations 
as are absolutely necessary. 


Homer P. Rainey is Director of the American 

Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. Reported 

from the Educatiqnal Forum, I (January, 1937), 
143-50. 


JHE ten states which report the largest percentage increases 
in enrolment in universities and colleges over 1935 are: 
i Wyoming, 14.1; Louisiana, 13.7; Texas, 11.9; Michigan, 
11.4; Montana, 10.9; Nebraska, 10.9; New Mexico, 10.9; 


Oregon, 9.5; Wisconsin, 9.1; and Delaware, 9.—Raymond @ 
Walters in School and Society. ae 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER WORTH? 


JEAN RICOCHET BoybD 


In the Forum 


ial HAVE been a pupil, student, 
schoolteacher, and finally an ob- 
server on the sidelines. I have seen 
the schools from several angles and 
I want particularly to examine the 
common assumption that teachers’ 
salaries are too low, putting the 
affair purely on the basis of his value 
to society. 

After graduation from college I 
landed a job teaching science in a 
high school in a town of 12,000 at 
a salary of $100 a month for nine 
months. I had always had a native 
and insatiable curiosity about fossils, 
plant structure, and a million and 
one phenomena of nature and I was 
anxious to transmit this enthusiasm 
and pass on this fascinating knowl- 
edge. 

A jolt came quickly the first time 
I gave a written test. I read the pa- 
pers carefully, explaining the errors 
in writing on the margin. I assumed 
that the youngsters would want to 
know what their mistakes were. 
Imagine my amazement when they 
glanced at them to get a general im- 
pression of how much red ink they 
showed and dumped them into the 
wastebasket without even so much 
as looking them over. I was dumb- 
founded. 

Time came for midyear examina- 
tions. Many of the answers were 
plainly idiotic. Not 10 percent had 
passed, if the papers were honestly 
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graded. I cautiously sought counsel 
from the other teachers. The English 
teacher did not have a single failure. 
The history teacher gave credit for 
“effort.” And so it went. I arbitrari- 
ly wrote down the grades. They all 
passed. I was learning. 

I landed a new job the next year 
as head of the department of physical 
sciences in the high school of a 
college town of 50,000 at $1,200 a 
year. I figured that the general level 
of the pupils would be high. I would 
Start all over again. But these kids 
could not spell; they could not write 
decent English; they simply could 
not understand what it was all 
about. The laboratory work was 
heartbreaking. In physics the boys 
took a little more interest but the 
girls were crucified by the simple 
arithmetic involved. Girls are more 
immune to physics than to any other 
science. 

At the end of the year the super- 
intendent and principal were both 
enthusiastic about me and volun- 
tarily increased my salary to $1,350 
a year. I accepted but definitely de- 
cided to find out what the trouble 
was. I turned to other teachers and 
departments to see what I could find 
out. Apparently my classes were 
merely on a par, no better and no 
worse, with all the rest. 

In the fourth year I just let things 
slide. I put the stuff out; my pupils 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER WORTH? 


could take it or leave it. I passed 
everybody. I did not even try to 
teach the simple stuff of the text- 
books written for high schools. They 
were too difficult for my pupils. I 
was licked. 

As the fourth year ended I defi- 
nitely decided to move to another 
place, for I was still unconvinced. I 
secured a job at $1,500 in a city of 
300,000. It was a boys’ high school 
and all the teachers were men; that 
was a help. But it was the most 
disastrous and awful year yet. Fully 
three-fourths of my energy had to be 
used up maintaining some sort of 
discipline with one-fourth left for, 
presumably, teaching. Long before 
the end of the year I knew it was 
my last. I took my 200 final exam- 
ination papers and dumped the lot 
into a cupboard without even look- 
ing at them. Everybody got a passing 
grade. It was my final gesture. That 
five-year chapter was finished. 

During the intervening years I 
have often thought of those weird 
experiences and it seems to me now 
that the trouble really boils down to 
something fairly simple. The aver- 
age person is capable of learning 
and yet he does not learn or want to 
learn anything in school. I think it 
is because the stuff he is asked to 
study is in no way related to his 
actual life at the time. I believe that 
the assumption that people are inter- 
ested in mere knowledge is glib, 
gratuitous, and false. Furthermore, 
so long as we forbid child labor, I 


doubt that much can be done about 
it. 

But the average human does 
learn—when he has to. He learns 
when it means bread and butter and 
money to get things he wants. He 
learns when the situation is such 
that knowledge directly, specifically, 
tangibly affects him personally in a 
definite way that he can see and 
realize and feel and know. And it is 
obvious that this situation does not 
obtain as regards about 99 percent 
of the school curriculum. 

He does need to know how to 
read, however. I was amazed once at 
how quickly a little boy learned to 
read when his father refused any 
longer to read the comic supple- 
ments to him. In the same way and 
for the same reason they learn to 
write; to do simple arithmetic; to 
cross streets; and to do all the other 
hundred and one things that make 
up their actual experience. 

It is no use to tell a high school 
kid to study his algebra so that when 
he is an engineer 15 years hence he 
can use it in his work. That is too far 
off. Besides he is interested in sex, 
athletics, clothes, food, movies, ra- 
dios, fireworks, parades, spectacles, 
holidays of all kinds, the possession 
of things of all kinds, outwitting 
those who obstruct him, and passing 
his grade in school. Add stock mar- 
ket and make a few other minor 
changes incident almost wholly to 
advancing years and you have the 
list of things the average adult is 
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interested in. Where, in all of this, 
is there any compelling necessity for 
mathematics, history, languages, and 
the rest of it—except to those who 
use a specific part of it in their work? 

Some interesting corollaries flow 
from this. If all this stuff dished out 
in school were of such transcendent 
value and importance, would it not 
follow that teachers would them- 
selves be outstanding people? Well, 
I have known many and they are not 
first rate. They vary rather from 
third to tenth rate. They generally 
attend to their own business and are 
honest, amiable, and all that sort of 
thing but it takes more than that to 
make a first-rate man or woman. 

Furthermore, there is a sardonic 
humor in the fact that, although 
teachers struggle and sweat to inter- 
est pupils in their subjects, they are 
not even interested in the subjects 
themselves! If they pursue their 
subjects further than is necessary for 
teaching them, it is almost invariably 
in order to advance themselves pro- 
fessionally or financially and not 
from any intrinsic interest. 

These things are, I think, respon- 
sible for the incredible excrescences 
that have grown up all over our edu- 
cational system—in regard to hous- 
ing, method, subject matter, and 
qualifications of teachers—to almost 
sink it. The list of things “taught” 
has sprawled in all directions. Fur- 
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thermore the stuff must be taught in 
a certain way. This nonsense has ex- 
tended clear down into the kinder- 
garten until it takes four kinds of 
experts to teach a child to read. 

There are many obvious, common- 
place, and perhaps disconcerting 
facts staring the protagonists of the 
present setup in the face. One is the 
unconscionable amount of misery 
they have caused the simple souls of 
the majority by dangling before them 
hopes and aspirations that can bring 
them nothing but inevitable frustra- 
tion, disappointment, and perhaps 
rebellion. Another is that the actual 
work of the world is learned outside 
of school and without its aid. Where 
do men learn plumbing, barbering, 
and the other thousand things they 
do for a living? Practically all busi- 
ness men learn their businesses by 
their own efforts and by actually 
working at them. 

I do not mean to decry education. 
I am just dubious. Reasonable and 
adequate opportunity should be pro- 
vided—for those who want it and 
can take it. Nothing more; for be- 
yond that I doubt if there is any- 
thing one can do. I do not believe 
I accomplished anything in the five 
years I tried it. Society paid me 
$6,300 for it—little enough from 
my standpoint. But society was 
robbed. I was overpaid. And so are 
most schoolteachers. 


Reported from the Forum, XCVI (December, 


Jean Ricochet Boyd is now a practicing physician. 
1936), 243-50. 
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GEORGE-DEEN ACT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


CHARLES M. ARTHUR 
In School Life 


ym George-Deen Act, which be- 
comes operative July 1, 1937, con- 
stitutes a definite advance in voca- 
tional education legislation. It 
authorizes an annual appropriation 
of $12,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation—$4,000,000 for vocational 
education in agriculture, and a simi- 
lar amount for vocational education 
in the trades and industries and 
home economics. In addition, this 
act authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion of (1) $1,200,000 for voca- 
tional training in the distributive 
occupations—retailing, wholesaling, 
jobbing, commission buying and 
selling, and others; (2) $1,000,000 
for training of teachers of vocational 
education in agriculture, trades and 
industries, and home economics; 
(3) $175,000 to provide a mini- 
mum allotment of $20,000 to each 
state and territory for vocational 
education in agriculture, trades and 
industry, and home economics; (4) 
$54,000 to guarantee a minimum of 
$10,000 to each state and territory 
for vocational education in distribu- 
five occupations; and (5) $54,000 
to guarantee a minimum allotment 
to each state and territory for train- 
ing teachers of vocational education. 

Emphasizing the inadequacy of the 


present vocational programs in meet- 
ing community needs, a majority of 
the states have signified their inten- 
tion of using some of the new funds 
in strengthening these programs. A 
portion of the funds will be needed 
to take over as permanent programs 
vocational education projects initi- 
ated by emergency agencies. 

In view of the fact that under the 
act, federal aid for training in the 
distributive occupations is authorized 
for the first time, definite plans have 
been set up by practically every state 
to initiate such programs. 

The distributive occupations con- 
stitute a comparatively new field for 
which little or no public vocational 
training has heretofore been pro- 
vided. Its importance becomes ob- 
vious when it is understood that be- 
tween six and seven million persons 
are now employed in the field, that 
over 100,000 beginners between 18 
and 19 enter these employments 
each year and that, according to es- 
timates, less than 10 percent of those 
who enter retailing and distributive 
trades actually succeed. The majority 
of the failures are due to personal 
incompetence of one kind or another, 
especially to inexperience resulting 
from a lack of training. 


Charles M. Arthur is Research Specialist, Voca- 

tional Education Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion. Reported from School Life, XXII (January, 
1937), 133-34. 
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at should be apparent to any 
realistic observer of the conditions 
under which fully 90 percent of all 
American workers now enter upon 
vocations which are other than pure- 
ly unskilled, that it is no longer 
practicable, even if it were desirable, 
to begin genuine vocational educa- 
tion under 18, or more often, 20 
years of age. Really vocational train- 
ing for the professions now general- 
ly begins only after adulthood has 
been reached; and does any critical 
observer seriously believe that with- 
in the years of adolesence honest and 
efficient training can be given for the 
vocations of barber, truck driver, 
seaman, locomotive engineer, police- 
man, automobile worker, coal miner, 
or any other of a thousand vocations 
that a realistic thinker could name? 

An even greater fallacy underlies 
all current wishful thinking about 
the possibilities of locally operated 
so-called vocational schools—mean- 
ing by locally operated, near to the 
parerital homes of the students. 
What all of us have long failed to 
realize is that in the usual American 
high school any given thousand pu- 
pils will eventually find their respec- 
tive ways into, not three or even ten 
distinctive vocations, but into several 
hundred. Imagine a city high school 
trying to provide genuine, “full- 
competency” training for, respective- 
ly, the three or five of each year’s 
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Davip SNEDDEN 
In Occupations 


class who are likely to become auto- 
mobile mechanics; the one girl who 
will become a newspaper reporter; 
the one boy who will become an 
apple-grower; and the others who 
will later disperse into several hun- 
dred other vocations. 

There can be only three explana- 
tions of our fatuous disregard of 
these realities years ago: as potential 
learners in vocational schools we 
were thinking of children, not near- 
adult youths; we were seduced by 
the visions of vocational schools as 
already established under philan- 
thropic auspices in some of the 
larger cities; and we were even more 
deluded by purely romantic notions 
of “general vocational education.” 

We should have taken example 
from the professional schools. How 
many medical colleges do even our 
populous states provide? When a 
young man from a rural village 
wishes to prepare to be a chemical 
engineer, does he expect to find a 
chemical engineering school within 
walking distance? Once many cities 
of even medium size maintained 
alleged teacher-training institutions; 
would any serious educator defend 
that condition now? 

Many professional schools have 
so evolved their standards that their 
graduates are ready for what in this 
paper is called “full-competency” 
entrance upon their respective voca- 
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tions—e. g., law, medicine, optome- 
try, civil engineering, aviation pilot- 
ing, navigator, elementary school 
teaching, and the like. For these no 
supervised apprenticeship is expec- 
ted after the school has done its 
work. But is there now a public in- 
dustrial or agricultural school in the 
U. S. which even plans to provide, 
and for a diploma, regwire, full-com- 
petency training for any one of the 
thousand distinctive vocations in 
these fields. And do our thousands 
of high school commercial depart- 
ments even pretend to provide full- 
competency training for any vocation 
except that of the stenographer- 
typist? Do they not generally allege 
that their function is to teach the 
“principles” of the vocation—the 
“principles,” a term of romantic il- 
lusion for school men! 

It is the conviction of the writer 
that most forms of alleged vocation- 
al education below the level of the 
professions heretofore offered in 
our public schools have been, in 
fact, spurious. This includes not a 
few of the offerings made, with 
good intentions, under the auspices 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. Often the 
industrial arts, home economics, 
agricultural, and commercial courses 
have unintentionally proved to be 


additions to general education at 
least as good as the more tradition- 
alistic studies. But as contributions 
to honest and efficient specialized 
vocational competencies—they were 
relatively no better than most seven- 
teenth-century medicines. 

In theory, at least, the decks are 
now fairly well cleared for the 
development of really functional pro- 
grams of education. Suppose Cali- 
fornia were ready to have thorough- 
going training of automobile repair 
mechanics, or of grape-growers, or 
of truck drivers, or of homemakers 
through publicly supported schools. 
For the first of these vocations the 
state might need four schools; for 
the second, two; for the third, one; 
and for the fourth, ten. No person 
should be admitted under 19 years 
of age; traveling and boarding ex- 
penses should be paid from public 
funds; courses should be intensive 
and nearly all training in skills done 
on strictly commercial product work. 

In regard to entrance requirements 
and curriculums of such institutions 
few “general principles” will prove 
valid. Full-competency schools for 
barbers will require one set of con- 
ditions; full-competency schools for 
range-sheep husbandry a very differ- 
ent set. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 


| David Snedden is Professor Emeritus of Education, | 


from Occupations, XV (February, 1937), 389-94. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE STUDY OF TWINS 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
In the Scientific Monthly 


~ T may seem strange that the de- 
bate between heredity and environ- 
ment has persisted so long without 
coming to a conclusion upon which 
scholars can agree. Ever since 1869, 
when Galton published his Heredi- 
tary Genius, scientists have been 
studying this question, yet disagree- 
ment still exists. One reason will 
appear if one examines the typical 
studies. Nearly all consist in a com- 
parison of one group of persons 
with another. But the differences be- 
tween the two are often seized upon 
by hereditarians and environmental- 
ists alike as evidence in support of 
their own opinion. For example, on 
the army tests during the World 
War men from Oregon made an 
average score just twice that of the 
men from Mississippi. To the heredi- 
tarian, this was evidence of varia- 
tions in the native stock of the states. 
The environmentalists, on the other 
hand, pointed out that the differ- 
ences corresponded to differences in 
the cultural and educational oppor- 
tunities in the states. 

The same ambiguity renders in- 
conclusive the comparison between 
races, between immigrants of various 
nationalities, between city dwellers 
and country dwellers, between mem- 
bers of different vocations. To make 
any progress in answering the ques- 
tion some means must be found to 
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separate the effect of environment 
from that of heredity. One method 
of doing this is to study foster chil- 
dren, particularly those who are 
separated from their parents in in- 
fancy. Such studies have given evi- 
dence that the children whose en- 
vironment has been improved by 
adoption are themselves improved in 
both intelligence and conduct. 

Still better subjects of study are 
furnished by twins. The fact that 
there are two kinds of twins, iden- 
tical and fraternal, enables us to 
make two entirely new comparisons. 
To understand them we must be 
clear about the nature of the differ- 
ence between the two types of 
twins. 

Fraternal twins may be either of 
the same sex or of opposite sexes, 
and are not fundamentally different 
from brothers and sisters in general. 
This is because each twin develops 
from a separate ovum which hap- 
pens to be fertilized at the same time 
as the other. Identical twins develop 
from a single fertilized ovum which 
divides completely and forms two 
separate individuals. In some cases 
the division is not complete and then 
we have Siamese twins. Identical 


twins are always of the same sex. 
They have exactly the same heredi- 
ty and are as much alike as are the 
two sides of the same person. 
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What now are the two compari- 
sons that we can make, using these 
two types of twins? In the first place, 
we can compare identical twins with 
fraternal twins who were brought 
up together. We thus discover 
whether the greater hereditary re- 
semblance makes identical twins 
more alike in ability or personality, 
and if so, how much more alike they 
are. Because identical and fraternal 
twins brought up together are alike 
in environment but different in he- 
redity, this comparison enables us 
to measure the effect of a difference 
in heredity when environment re- 
mains the same. 

What does this comparison show? 
It shows beyond question that differ- 
ences in heredity do produce differ- 
ences in people, and that similarity 
produces resemblances. In the major- 
ity of physical and mental measure- 
ments, identical twins are decidedly 
more alike than are fraternal twins. 
However, the contrast is greater in 
some traits than in others. This sug- 
gests that some traits are determined 
more largely by heredity than are 
others. 

The trait in which there is the 
greatest contrast is a physical one, 
namely, the finger ridges. The hands 
of identical twins are as much alike 
in this respect as are the two hands 
of the same person. In height, the 
hereditary factor is fairly large, but 
in weight it is much less. General 
mental ability, as determined by an 
intelligence test, is determined to 
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about the same degree as weight. 
That is, it is determined partly by 
heredity and partly by environment. 

In this comparison two groups of 
twins were used who have similar 
environment but different heredity. 
In the second comparison we use 
only identical twins who have been 
separated in infancy and brought up 
under different surroundings. Such 
twins are, of course, uncommon, 
since twins are usually brought up 
together. 

In a study recently completed at 
the University of Chicago 19 such 
pairs of separated identical twins 
were discovered and examined. Only 
one such case had been reported in 
the literature previously. These 19 
pairs, because of the novelty of the 
evidence, and its conclusiveness, 
make a considerable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

Two or three cases will illustrate 
the difference in ability or personal- 
ity which may be produced by a large 
difference in the environment. For 
example, a rather specific environ- 
mental difference is the difference in 
formal schooling. The largest such 
difference of any of our pairs was 
found in the case of two sisters, one 
of whom had had only two years of 
schooling while the other had gone 
through college. Measured in terms 
of mental age the difference in abil- 
ity of the sisters is equivalent to a 
difference of four years in develop- 
ment. Expressed in terms of the in- 
telligence quotient the difference is 
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24 points. The significance of this 
difference may be realized from the 
fact that the lower score would put 
the individual in the lowest fifth of 
the whole population, while the 
higher score would put her in the 
highest fifth. In another pair who 
enjoyed widely different amounts of 
formal schooling the difference in 
IQ was 19, and in a third pair it was 
17. 

In the matter of personality two 
sisters may be compared, one of 
whom was reared in a home of 
wealth and culture, the other in a 
home having meager cultural and 
educational advantages. The sisters 
exhibit marked contrast both in in- 
tellect and personality. The favored 
twin is poised, affable, and self-con- 
fident; her sister is awkward, diffi- 
dent, and restrained. 

In a pair of young men the con- 
trast is less one of temperament than 
of character. They impress the ob- 
server with the similarity of their 
appearance and manner. Both are 
silent and reticent. Their scores on 
the Downey Will-Temperament 
Test are very similar. However, one 
is a steady and industrious worker 
who has successfully managed a 
good-sized business. His brother has 
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held but one job, and that as a sim- 
ple laborer for a short period. He 
has repeatedly run afoul of the law, 
and it is safe to predict that he will 
never hold a position of trust in the 
community. The conduct of these 
two men corresponds exactly with 
the homes in which they were raised. 
In temperament they are the same, 
but in the choices they make and in 
the social significance of their con- 
duct they are as far apart as east is 
from west. 

Another example shows the effect 
of environment on personality. Of 
two sisters, one brought up on a farm 
and the other in town, the first is 
rugged, energetic, bold, and rather 
mannish, while the second is deli- 
cate, languorous, and decidedly fem- 
inine. 

These examples are sufficient to 
show that sharp contrast may be pro- 
duced in personality and character, 
as well as in mental ability, by differ- 
ences in education, training, and 
treatment. This study does not in- 
dicate whether heredity or environ- 
ment is the more influential. It does 
indicate that the environment may 
affect all sorts of traits, and that this 
influence is large enough to be of 
the greatest importance. 


Frank N. Freeman is Professor of Educational 

Psychology, University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Scientific Monthly, XLIV (January, 1937), 
13-19. 
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WILL EDUCATION GO DEMOCRATIC? 


ALONZO F. MYERS 
In the Clearing House 


Democracy is not a major 
concern of our educational system. 
If it were, it would find expression 
through teaching the ideals of de- 
mocracy, through the establishment 
of democratic procedures in schools, 
and through a critical evaluation of 
the institutions and practices of con- 
temporary society in the light of 
democratic principles and standards. 
Perhaps the schools are not wholly 
to blame for this lack. It has been 
a long time since there was any con- 
sciousness on the part of the Ameri- 
can people that democracy was some- 
thing to be achieved, worked for, 
appreciated, and defended. 

Few dictators have more complete 
authority than does the teacher over 
the pupils. They are regimented, 
marched in, marched out, made to 
obey rules which they have had no 
hand in formulating, and the reason- 
ableness of which they do not under- 
stand. Few students, even through 
the university, gain experience in 
evaluating conflicting claims, weigh- 
ing evidence, searching for the truth 
through a mass of misleading state- 
ments and propaganda, and finally 
afriving at independent judgments. 
Why? Because our American schools 
are authoritarian schools—textbook 
schools. 

Examining  teacher-administrator 
relationships, we again find an au- 
tocratic, rather than a democratic, 


pattern. Teachers are hired, fired, 
regimented, told what to do, how to 
do it, when to do it, by the admin- 
istrative and supervisory hierarchy. 

Supervision developed along au- 
tocratic lines because the preparation 
of teachers, especially at the elemen- 
tary level, was inadequate and be- 
cause the tenure of teachers was so 
brief. In 1921, teachers on the 
average remained in teaching in this 
country fewer than five years. Today 
the average experience probably is 
in excess of ten years. 

Clearly, teaching is approaching 
a professional level in respect to re- 
quirements for licensing and tenure. 
In many states the teachers of today 
are better prepared than were the 
supervisors of ten years ago. Clearly, 
the administrative and supervisory 
Organization and practices which 
were appropriate and necessary for 
an uneducated and transient teach- 
ing staff are not appropriate for a 
well educated, professionally trained, 
and permanent teaching staff. 

But instead of recognizing super- 
vision as a temporary expedient, 
there has grown up a permanent 
administrative and supervisory hier- 
archy with strong vested interests. 

Undoubtedly, since the public 
schools are supported out of public 
funds, they belong to the public, and 
the public is entitled to exercise a 
considerable measure of control over 
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them. For example, we cannot ex- 
pect the public to pay the bill for 
education without having a right to 
decide how much that bill is to be. 

On certain other matters, how- 
ever, over which local, lay boards 
now exercise control, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to their fitness. 
Just where did school boards get 
their qualifications for selecting a 
superintendent of schools? Where 
did local boards get their qualifi- 
cations for determining which teach- 
ers are to be employed, retained, or 
discharged? They are not qualified 
but they have the authority. 

What should be done about these 
matters? The proposals here offered 
are put forth in the belief that they 
represent directions in which we al- 
most surely must move. 

1. Our schools must be changed 
from authoritarian schools to truth- 
seeking schools, from teacher-dom- 
inated schools to child-centered 
schools. Our textbook schools, once 
so necessary because of the ignorance 
of our teachers, can and must be 
superseded by schools in which a 
library method predominates. The 
pupil must be encouraged to ques- 
tion statements, to compare con- 
flicting viewpoints, and to arrive at 
independent judgments, utilizing a 
variety of sources, including current 
literature, and first-hand observation 
and experience. 

2. All professional appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals should 
be made upon recommendation of a 
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personnel committee made up of 
staff members elected by the teaching 
staff (assuming that there is an ex- 
pert, professionally-minded teaching 
staff). 

The effect of this change would 
be to free teachers from fear of dis- 
missal for reasons connected with 
politics, religious and racial preju- 
dice, the incurring of administrative 
disfavor, and the offending of board 
members, their wives, or their 
friends. It would make teachers 
responsible to their own profession, 
which would develop its own code 
of professional ethics to which its 
members would be expected to sub- 
scribe. Tenure and academic freedom 
would be safe in these hands. 

3. Administrative and supervisory 
appointments should be made for a 
definite term of years. The person 
receiving such an appointment 
should not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. At the expiration of his term 
he should return to teaching, in 
which his tenure would be secure. 

The salary would be only slightly 
greater for the administrative than 
for the teaching posts: just enough 
to provide some slight compensation 
for giving up temporarily one’s 
teaching duties, and enough to pro- 
vide for the extra calls for contribu- 
tions made of the “head man.” The 
length of the term of service should 
vary with the importance of the post, 
probably ranging from one to two 
years for department chairmanships, 
from two to three years for princi- 
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palships, and from five to six years 
for large-city superintendencies and 
university presidencies. 

One objection sure to be made is 
that not all persons have the personal 
qualities essential to success in an 
administrative position ; but the plan 
proposed is one of careful selection, 
not rotation. 

Another objection is that the plan 
would result in placing persons with- 
out specific administrative training. 
But there are enough successful ad- 
ministrators who entered upon their 
work without specific preparation to 
cast doubt on the necessity for such 
training. It would be an excellent 
idea, however, for a person to take 
such a course at the beginning of his 
administrative duties. 

In the working out of this plan 
the administrator would be less pow- 
erful than he now is, in his relations 
to the staff. At the same tiuze, he 
would be less circumscribed than he 
now is, and much more indepen- 
dent. 

4. Supervision, as we know it to- 
day, should cease after the teacher 
has served an apprenticeship period, 


or a probationary period of perhaps 
three years. During that period, the 
supervision should be largely in the 
hands of classroom teachers, or of 
teachers temporarily detailed to su- 
pervisory duty, who would serve as 
helping teachers, or counsellors, to 
the apprentice. 

This service would be supple- 
mented by professional adjustment 
service supplied by staff members of 
the institutions which prepared the 
young teacher. Legitimate functions 
now carried on by supervisors would 
be discharged by appropriate com- 
mittees of the professional staff. If 
a profession is not capable of super- 
vising itself, it is not worthy of be- 
ing called a profession. 

The major responsibility for effect- 
ing the necessary changes must rest 
with a highly qualified, strongly 
organized body of teachers who will 
be able to formulate their objectives 
clearly, interpret them to the public, 
and work for them unitedly, utiliz- 
ing those means for their accomplish- 
ment which are available to a 
responsible, sincere group of profes- 
sional people. 


Education, New York University. Reported from 


, Alonzo F. Myers is Professor of Education, School of 
the Clearing House, XI (January, 1937), 263-67. 


—7EWER states were in need of Federal emergency funds to 
keep their schools in operation during the past year than 
during the two or three preceding years, according to John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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MINIMUM SALARY LAWS FOR TEACHERS 


HAZEL Davis 
In the Nation’s Schools 


THOUGH the first state law 
setting a minimum salary for teach- 
ers was passed in West Virginia 
over 50 years ago, 28 states are still 
without such legislation. A wave of 
minimum salary legislation followed 
the World War. In the last decade, 
however, new laws establishing such 
schedules have been rare. Those 
that have been enacted tend to link 
the establishment of salary standards 
with plans for distributing state-aid 
funds to local districts. 

The need for laws to fix mini- 
mum salaries for teachers is essen- 
tially the same as the need for any 
other minimum standard for schools. 
The state is not discharging its re- 
sponsibility to provide education for 
all the children when it permits 
them to be placed in the charge of 
persons who, in a competitive society, 
can do no better than accept subsis- 
tence wages for their services. Edu- 
cation is a state function of too 
great importance to be discharged 
by persons who are dependent on 
relatives and families for a part of 
* their living expenses. By establish- 
ing a defensible state-wide minimum 
salary standard, providing state funds 
to guarantee the payment of the 
salary when local finances are inade- 
quate, and by leaving local districts 
free to exceed the state minimum 
schedule with local funds, a state 
takes an important step toward pro- 
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fessionalizing the teaching service of 
the state. 

When combined with adequate 
regulations for certification and ap- 
pointment, and with provision for 
state aid to local districts, minimum 
salary laws tend to improve the qual- 
ity of teaching. 

Most authorities agree in recom- 
mending that state laws should do 
more than specify a single amount 
as the minimum. It is advocated 
rather that the minimum be gradu- 
ated to recognize varying amounts 
of experienced and preparation. Leg- 
islation has been enacted in Alabama, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia based 
on this pattern. 

With few exceptions, the mini- 
mum salaries guaranteed by state 
law are extremely low. The minimum 
annual salaries for beginning teach- 
ers with four years’ training may be 
summarized for the 20 states which 
have laws as follows, with the me- 
dian falling at less than $700: 


Below $ 500 ................ 5 states 
te 700 7 states 
$1,169 4 states 
Over REET 1 state 


A recurring criticism of minimum 
salary legislation is that, in practice, 
the minimum salary tends to be ac- 
cepted as a maximum salary by the 
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less progressive districts. While this 
may be true in some districts, it 
might be said by way of argument 
that those are the very districts for 
which the minimum salary legisla- 
tion is most helpful. If these school 
systems are willing to let the low 
salary set by law stand as a maximum 
salary, they would be likely to pay 
much lower minimum salaries if 
not deterred by law. 

The legal effectiveness of mini- 
mum salary legislation, if properly 
drawn, seems to be unquestioned. 
The constitutionality of such laws 
was affirmed in a case that arose in 
Iowa in 1914. The court upheld the 
power of the legislature to enact the 
minimum salary law and denied that 
the rights of any individuals were 
invaded by such legislation. Court 
decisions in Indiana have held that 
the law with respect to minimum 
salaries is written by implication in- 
to all contracts with teachers, so that 
a teacher is entitled to the minimum 
salary required by law, even though 
he may have signed an illegal con- 
tract tor a smaller amount. In a 
number of states the salary sched- 
ules set by the state must be met by 
local districts as a condition for re- 
ceiving special equalization funds. 
Some provision for the positive en- 
forcement of the minimum salary 
law seems to be essential. 


A number of states that do not set 
minimum salary standards for local 
districts make other provisions, 
through the administration of state- 
aid funds for schools, which tend to 
prevent the payment of indefensi- 
bly low salaries in any district. 

Minimum salary laws must be 
drafted in terms of existing state and 
local educational standards and re- 
sources and are not likely to be 
identical in any two states. At least 
four features should be considered: 

1. Training and experience. — 
State salaries should provide recog- 
nition for variations in training and 
experience. 

2. State aid—Unless the state 
guarantees the payment of the min- 
imum salary in districts too poor to 
follow the schedule in full from 
local funds, the schedule either will 
be unenforceable, or will be set at 
the level the poorest district can 
afford. 

3. Broad scope-—To be effective 
where needed most, the state min- 
imum salary standard should permit 
no exceptions. 

4. Local initiative-—There should 
be no legal barrier to prevent local 
districts from paying salaries higher 
than the state minimum; on the con- 
trary, local districts should be en- 
couraged to exceed the state sched- 
ule. 


tional Education Association. Reported from the 
Nation’s Schools, XIX (February, 1937), 39-41. 
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on the past, civilizations have 


died of fear. Abnormal neurasthenic 
states are not considered here. We 
are writing of the normal individual 
and of normal fear which arises 
from a vague and imperfect state of 
knowledge. However, the great num- 
ber of psychoneurotic individuals in 
our society may be one of the causes 
of the excessive fear so widely spread 
within the last few years of the de- 
pression. 

Certain desires are bases of fear. 
Avarice, greed, and dishonesty are 
other causes. Blasted hopes and un- 
satisfied desires result in marked 
fear. Primarily ignorance is the main 
source of fear, and since there is no 
such thing as perfect knowledge we 
always have with us the basis of fear. 

Two classes of ignorance may be 
mentioned: One is simple-minded 
ignorance, characteristic of back- 
ward folk. Their naive conceptions 
of the world may protect them from 
many fears which torment the more 
intelligent. Sophisticated ignorance 
is characteristic of the many people 
who do not know but think they 
know. The half-educated represent 
this class, who try to control things 
about which they know little or 
nothing. Politicians afford a striking 
example. Fear makes them quake 
and conform to the wishes of what- 
ever powerful group may control 
them. Their chief fears are: adverse 
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FEAR—THE MASTER ENEMY 


A. O. BowDEN 
In School and Society 


publicity, change, uncertainty, and 
thinking—i.e., they prefer follow- 
ing slogans to thinking. Fear and 
not principle controls most of their 
actions. They are obedient to special 
interests desiring favors and protec- 
tion; hence the ready flow of money 
at election time. 

There is evidence that special in- 
terests, chiefly those of capital and 
pleaders for certain religious and 
political doctrines, have developed a 
fear of education and the power 
which learning and universal literacy 
may have to destroy belief in tradi- 
tional doctrines, or the freedom of 
capital to do anything it likes with- 
out hindrance. Large corporations 
are notoriously controlled by fear. 
Bankers especially have been fearful 
in recent years, and this has in- 
creased fear in the nation. Fear, hav- 
ing been induced in the controllers 
of capital and industry, is through 
them created in those seeking social 
or political preferment. From these, 
in turn, fear is communicated to all 
walks of life. Insidious pressure and 
intimidation are then felt by the 
teaching profession. 

One of the first evidences of this 
fear-inspired control of the schools 
is found in the textbooks. One cause 
of fear among school administrators 
is the influence of graft in high places 
where large sums are handled in 
connection with schoolbook sales. 
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Much of the subject matter which 
shall or shall not be taught is dic- 
tated by various propagandists, and 
if teachers raise objections they lose 
their jobs. 

Fear is greatest in the field of so- 
cial studies. History or economics 
texts which say anything against 
capitalistic doctrines are boycotted. 
No unbiased discussion of socialism 
is allowed. There is much timorous- 
ness in the prosecution of research, 
which is often directed to finding 
out and proving what is wanted. 

Fear induces powerful interests 
to exert pressure on the schools. 
That pressure spreads fear through- 
out the teaching profession. It is 
fear that causes administrators to em- 
ploy teachers they know are poorly 
trained, to dismiss teachers for hav- 
ing opinions, to try to be all things 
to all men. It is fear that has caused 
the wholesale shrinking of salary 
schedules, and it is fear that has 
caused teachers to accept without 
voiced complaint the dictum of 
corporations that the state cannot 
afford to pay its teachers a subsist- 
ence wage. 

To keep teachers in their “prop- 
er place” they are frequently ad- 
vised to leave controversial social 
and political questions alone. Gentle 
advice has not been thought suffi- 
cient by many boards of education, 
and such regulations have been stated 
or inferred in the contract. And 
there appears to be a tendency to 
draw up the slack in these legal 


documents. Formerly a species of 
gentleman’s agreement sufficed. 
Now more detail is written in. 

In some institutions a professor 
works on terms like a day laborer 
and is subject to dismissal at any 
time. He has no security or protec- 
tion. In a large sheaf of contracts 
collected by the writer from all 
parts of the country, 87 percent give 
teachers no protection either in the 
matter of salary or in the right to 
resign. Twenty-five percent impose 
restriction on dancing, and more for- 
bid marriage to women teachers. 
About half require the “teachers’ 
oath” —which is a club. In some 30 
percent the board has the right to 
change assignments of work arbi- 
trarily. Ostensibly innocent, this 
clause may serve as an excuse to get 
rid of a teacher on the grounds of 
incompetence. In nearly all cases the 
board may terminate contracts at 
will. In about 15 percent teachers 
are not allowed to participate in any 
political campaign further than vot- 
ing. 

Where such contractual relations 
obtain only one state of mind can 
exist among teachers—fear, timidity, 
and subserviency. Esprit de corps 
among teachers went some years 
ago and morale is now at a low ebb; 
so low in fact that teachers surren- 
der to the enemy without a show of 
a fight. Not all teachers are spine- 
less—the recent trouble in Chicago 
is a splendid example—but the ma- 
jority are voiceless. 
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While many teachers are relative- 
ly ignorant, as a class they are the 
best-informed group we have and 
could furnish the most intelligent 
leadership the nation could muster. 
Yet they have been pictured by the 
ignorant politician as unfit to formu- 
late dependable judgments, and fre- 
quent attempts have been made to 
undermine the public’s confidence 
in them. 

We are afraid to put our doctrines 
of universal education into operation 


because we fear its costs and its 
power. There are a few brave souls, 
but the common mass stands fearful 
of what the morrow may bring. The 
ignorant fear the educated and the 
educated fear the ignorant. Physical 
science has removed such fears as 
starvation and most common dis- 
eases; we know much about them 
and can control them. The social 
sciences can and should eradicate the 
fears that seem constantly to arise 
in the field of social relationships. 


University of Southern California. Reported from 


| A. O. Bowden is chairman, Dept. of Anthropology, | 


School and Society, XLV (January 9, 1937), 46-51. 


HE industrial arts, long the 
dumping ground for students unsuc- 
cessful in academic courses, offer the 
richest opportunities for bright stu- 
dents, according to M. L. Byrn, writ- 
ing in the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin for 
January, 1937. It is true, he states, 
that the academic misfits have often 
discovered in the industrial arts a 
satisfaction that has been denied 
them in the traditional subjects, not 
because of any special capacities, but 
because the work has been adjusted 
to their abilities. But the success in 
dealing with the slow group has 
caused the values for bright stu- 
dents to be ignored or neglected. 

In the industrial arts, as elsewhere, 
the achievement of the bright stu- 
dent is consistent with his intellect- 
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ual superiority, says Professor Byrn. 
The dull must be guided at every 
turn; the bright are largely self- 
directive. And the major types of 
development are perhaps even more 
important for the bright group: the 
expression of creative tendencies, the 
ability to make effective use of tools 
and materials, an appreciation of 
processes and values in manufactured 
products, an extension of reading 
interests and understandings, the 
ability to plan and execute practical 
undertakings, and a competence in 
dealing with household equipment 
and other material environment. 
There is an additional preparatory 
value for students who are to enter 
occupations and professions requir- 
ing technical knowledge and me- 
chanical skills. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS—WHITHER? 


Witus L. UHL 
In the University of Washington College of Education Record 


Ourcroppines of the vener- 
able subject of mathematics in sec- 
ondary schools frequently show no 
signs of paying ore. Formulas are 
mastered, sometimes with directness 
and economy, at other times with the 
most wasteful devices extant; but 
they are not presented or developed 
in response to any need, and they 
are not used after they have been 
developed. 

The aim of all mathematicians is 
to measure values. A value, in this 
sense, means the power of one thing 
in its relation to another. A trinity 
of duties devolves upon the mathe- 
matician as teacher: first, he must 
present familiar situations contain- 
ing values that can be identified 
and measured by mathematics—the 
illustrative duty; second, he must 
teach the language of relationship 
and its uses, including formulas— 
the strictly mathematical duty; and 
third, he must show pupils how to 
extend their powers by the use of 
mathematics—the applicative duty. 
The first and third are generally 
neglected. 

To perform the illustrative and 
applicative duties teacher and pupils 
must face situations that are both 
possible and challenging. For ex- 
ample, let us take the football history 
of the pupils’ school for a ten-year 
period. The significance of this his- 
tory to the pupils is likely to be 


great; therefore challenging prob- 
lems are likely to come. Then let us 
say that this history is to be told by 
lines—that is, by tallies, bar graphs, 
rectangles, and circles. Pupils might 
receive suggestions about possible 
forms of showing the history, the 
problem being to find the most ef- 
fective form. However, the strictly 
mathematical duty can be performed 
simply if the four forms named are 
tried in the order given. 

The next step is to find the num- 
ber of games played (80), won 
(60), and lost (20). Tally repre- 
sentation calls for only a tally or 
check mark per game, care being 
taken to space the tallies in uniform- 
ly spaced groups. Bar-graph repre- 
sentation is almost equally simple, 
and it can be used to illustrate posi- 
tive and negative quantities. Repre- 
sentation by rectangles goes much 
farther mathematically since it in- 
volves the formula A—/; that is, 
area equals base times height. Two 
rectangles, whose areas are 60 and 
20 are required, but neither the 
bases nor the heights are known. 

Representation by circles comes 
by solving the formula which states 
that area equals 3.1416 times the 
radius squared, or more simply 
A=nr*. The tricks that this formu- 
la can play, and the consequent dis- 
tortion of facts possible by this 
form of representation, are well 
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known. Pupils can gain much in- 
sight into statistical representation, 
therefore, by developing the formu- 
la for circles. 

The use of this situation has been 
described for the following reasons: 
First, few mathematics textbooks 
contain problems that challenge a 
single pupil, except possibly as puz- 
zles. Neither pupils nor teacher care 
whether A, B, C, and D finish their 
“piece of work’’ or whether boats 
traveling up and down a stream ever 
meet. 

Second, football is interesting, the 
school’s record is a familiar topic of 
conversation, and when a highway 
to mathematical issues is wide open, 
it should be traveled. This problem 
is not a detour away from strictly 
mathematical duty. It employs for- 
mulas in exactly the manner recom- 
mended by mathematicians, but it 
substitutes a challenging topic for 
I = prt and the average weight of 
eggs—topics which do not challenge 
ninth graders any more than they do 
most adults. 

Third, the football problem pro- 
vides an opportunity to teach the 
meaning of mathematics, as has been 
urged for years. The formula for the 
circle, for example, gives a striking 
example of the effect that a change 
in r produces upon the resulting dia- 
gram; this characteristic leads logic- 
ally to the “functional” or relational 
aspect of each item in an equation 
and, hence, to the attainment of the 
purpose of mathematics itself. 
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Fourth, the football problem 
leads to other fascinating issues— 
representation of yardage gained or 
lost by line plunges, forward passes, 
and fumbles; casualties; gains by 
penalties; etc—a feature seldom 
capitalized by teachers. 

Fifth, this problem shows pupils 
how to extend their powers by study- 
ing mathematics. By making mathe- 
matics significant for pupils’ affairs, 
teachers can make the subject gen- 
erally profitable. 

To understand the world, man 
must know the relationships among 
the objects of the world. Many of 
these relationships are simple; others 
are complex. To live with no knowl- 
edge of their relationships is im- 
possible. To live with a knowledge 
of only simple arithmetical relation- 
ships is possible, but this limited 
knowledge confines a person to the 
mathematical world of early times— 
a small world with few keys to 
modern conditions of life. By add- 
ing functional algebra and geome- 
try to his equipment, the pupil 
acquires keys to many of the compli- 
cated developments of the present 
day. 

Realism and not merely vain hope 
is essential at this point. The place 
of arithmetic in life is clear; the 
place of algebra and geometry is not 
always clear. In any consideration of 
secondary school mathematics, one 
needs to see clearly the dependence 
of a few of the essentials of modern 
life on algebra and geometry. Here 
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HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS—WHITHER? 


the time-honored value of the ana- 
lytical study of geometry as the 
clearest example of logical thinking 
deserves first place. Geometry, in 
its rigorous insistence upon what is 
“given,” what is sought, and the 
means available, requires a mode of 


thinking that has universal applica- 
tion. Every contemporary social or 
economic problem depends for its 
solution on these three points, and 
most of the common failures of his- 
tory have sprung from the neglect of 
one or more. 


Willis L. Ul is Dean of the College of Education, 

University of Washington. Reported from the Uni- 

versity of Washington College of Education Record, 
III (November, 1936), 20-28. 


Ja specious use of intelligence 
tests to demonstrate innate class dif- 
ferences in intelligence is condemned 
on four counts: 

1. The I. Q. is assumed to be an 
indicator of potential leadership, an 
assumption undemonstrated. 

2. Intelligence tests are alleged to 
measure traits which are largely 
static and immutable. We have seen, 
however, that I.Q.’s are modified by 
special opportunity, by fortunate 
home environment, by school and pre- 
school experience, and other factors. 

3. The differences in the average 
1.Q.’s of classes are considered sug- 
gestive of differences in the entire 
range within a class group. One 
may conclude that the differences 
disclosed thus far in the average of 
the classes and of the races are attrib- 


Reported from “The Intelligence of the Classes’ by 
Paul A. Witty in Progressive Education, XIII 
(December, 1936), 597-602. Mr. Witty is Profes- 
sor of Education and Director of the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic at Northwestern University. 


utable in large measure to the con- 
spicuous differences in opportunity 
and in social pressures. And dis- 
crepancies in averages are mislead- 
ing and spurious when they are used 
as a basis for deriving conclusions 
about innate class differences in abil- 
ity to govern, to manage and direct, 
to create, or to do any task subsumed 
under the rubric, “leadership.” 

4. Intelligence test makers treat 
intelligence as if it were a static fac- 
tor. Intelligent behavior cannot val- 
idly be so treated, for intelligence is 
discernible only when the dynamic 
organism adjusts to the demands of 
a changing situation. Adaptability is 
successful to the extent to which the 
individual's experience enables him 
to understand and to control his en- 
vironment. 
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“Wi need no further proof of 


the failure of mathematical training 
to transfer automatically into applied 
logic than the examples furnished by 
the specialists themselves in the 
textbooks they prepare. They jump 
like grasshoppers from one set of 
assumptions to another, and appear 
to have no clear, consistent, and logi- 
cal basis for what is included and 
what is left out. This applies to every 
arithmetic textbook I know of, in- 
cluding those I myself have helped 
to write. 

Our problem is to agree on a 
criterion of selection. Up to now we 
have had a jumble of criteria and 
have used none of them whole- 
heartedly. 

There’s the old formal discipline 
theory, discussed to exhaustion, but 
not yet wholly dead, although few 
educators openly defend it. Next 
there’s the criterion of preparation 
for all contingencies—the child 
might need the knowledge some- 
time. If he’s a farmer he'll need rods 
and maybe square rods; if he’s a 
cistern manufacturer he'll need vol- 
ume of cylinders—and so on. This, 
apparently the most prevalent basis 
of selection, seems reasonable if we 
don’t examine it logically. But a 
moment’s thought shows the impos- 
sibility of carrying it to a logical 
conclusion. The amount of arithme- 
tic that might be used is hopelessly 
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FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETIC 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
In Educational Method 


large. So we drop troy weight and 
wall-papering and carpeting prob- 
lems and areas of trapezoids, but we 
leave in a hundred other equally use- 
less items—useless, that is, to most 
children either now or in adult life. 

A third criterion is usually re- 
sorted to when the impracticability 
of the second is pointed out. “It 
won't hurt him to know it.” This 
sounds so plausible! What individual 
item of knowledge will hurt a child? 
But no curriculum can be built on 
this foundation. Furthermore it does 
hurt a child to require him to learn 
arithmetic for which he can see no 
use—it wastes his time; it destroys 
his interest; it confuses his mind. 

Driven from this justification for 
including useless but traditional ma- 
terial, the grasshopper logician 
jumps to another straw: “We have 
to overtrain the child so he will re- 
tain a part of what we teach.” The 
trouble is, we take him out of the 
real into the realm of the meaning- 
less. The child can see what 14 of 
1/3 is. He can see that if one is mak- 
ing half a recipe that calls for 1/3 
of a cup the operation is useful. But 
what child sees any sense in 7/16 x 
12/25? 

Why do we suppose children need 
overtraining. Simply because we've 
tried to train them in meaningless, 
abstract material. We don’t have to 
make children read abstruse scien- 
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tific journals to give them fluency in 
everyday reading; reading is used 
all the time, and it sticks without 
overtraining. If we teach only use- 
ful arithmetic and teach it interest- 
ingly, we don’t need to overtrain. | 

Next there’s Judd’s pet criterion 
—the basic importance of the Arabic 
number system. Of course it’s im- 
portant—but it’s so broad that it 
can’t be used as a criterion for selec- 
tion—it lets everything in. But un- 
derstanding of it is enhanced not 
diminished by confining ourselves 
to numbers within the child’s com- 
prehension. 

How about preparation for high 
school? The high school doesn’t ex- 
pect its students to know a fraction of 
what the elementary school teaches 
in upper grade arithmetic. If it 
did, it would be disappointed, for 
children invariably forget the ab- 
stractions which have been stored 
away, unused, to evaporate. 

What, then, should we include? 
I think there is only one criterion 
we can apply consistently; teach all 
the children only that which we 
know all the children will use. This 
does not preclude electives in arith- 
metic. I would even favor an expo- 
sure of all children in the upper 
grades to occasional excursions into 
the field of numbers and quantity, 
as things interesting in themselves, 


Winnetka, Illinois. Reported from Educational 
Method, XVI (January, 1937), 167-70. 


| Washburne is Superintendent of 


but this would involve no drills, 
assignments, marks, or failures. 

How do we know what all chil- 
dren will use? We should have more 
research on this, but practically, the 
things everyone would use are pretty 
obvious. A good motto is: “When 
in doubt, throw it out.” 

In reforming, I’ve found a very 
useful rule of thumb: Never include 
in any drill material an example that 
you cannot put into a realistic story 
problem, and a realistic story prob- 
lem is one in which a child is likely 
to find himself and in which he 
would have to do what the problem 
asks. 

Once one begins to apply this 
functional criterion to any text or 
course of study he is appalled at the 
useless junk we are trying to cram 
down children’s throats. Yet what a 
howl we let out as our pet examples, 
exercises, and processes are elimin- 
ated. We struggle desperately to 
to hang onto them by hopping back 
to other criteria, one after another 
—anything is better than simplify- 
ing arithmetic to the point of use- 
fulness. Never mind logic—we 
aren’t expected to transfer our math- 
ematical training into the field of 
curriculum building and textbook 
writing. What difference does it 
make what we teach the child so 
long as it’s hard? 
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A STUDENT VENTURE IN COOPERATIVE LIVING 


ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


—Surinc the past few years an 
increasing number of college stu- 
dents have found it necessary to 
economize in order to stay in college. 
It has been difficult to obtain outside 
work, and then only at long hours 
and low pay. If students “batched” 
to save money, they found it time- 
consuming, and often monotonous 
and lonely. 

A group of students at the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle 
seem to have found a satisfactory 
solution for their difficulties in a 
Students’ Cooperative Association. 
Merely an idea in May 1933, it now 
operates 10 rented cooperative houses 
for about 325 students. 

This unique venture grew out of 
student need for lower living costs 
and for normal social life. It was 
started by Walter Honderich, a for- 
mer student at the University, who 
had to earn the money for his own 
education. Mr. Honderich knew stu- 
dent life, knew what equipment was 
needed, and secured the support of 
the University administration to pro- 
mote cooperative housing among the 
student body. At the beginning, each 
applicant signed a contract with Mr. 
Honderich giving him the right to 
direct the policies of the organiza- 
tion and complete control over the 
selection of members. The manager, 
in return, agreed that the association 
would be operated on a cost-sharing 
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basis, and that complete records 
would be kept of all transactions. 
Centralized authority was considered 
to be absolutely essential to the es- 
tablishment of the cooperative asso- 
ciation. This arrangement lasted for 
two years, until the Association was 
firmly established. It was then incor- 
porated under the state Cooperative 
Law, and given a permanent organ- 
ization with democratic control. 

The first unit housed 27 students. 
Word of its cost-cutting possibilities 
spread rapidly and soon a second 
unit was added. This helped to re- 
duce overhead, as both groups were 
served from one kitchen. Meals for 
all of the 10 houses are now pre- 
pared in a central kitchen and the 
hot food distributed by truck to the 
houses in insulated containers. A 
cook, a baker, and a purchasing 
agent, who also takes care of food 
distribution, provide all the skilled 
help needed. They are assisted by 
two house-boys. It is estimated that 
the central kitchen saves about 50 
percent in labor alone, and, more- 
over, makes possible centralized buy- 
ing. Menus are carefully planned, 
and recipes are standardized. 

The problem of furnishing the 
houses was met by careful purchas- 
ing of the necessary furniture and 
equipment, and by the gradual es- 
tablishment of a credit rating among 
satisfactory furniture houses. 
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A STUDENT VENTURE IN COOPERATIVE LIVING 


Four major departments are set up 
in each house: kitchen help, main- 
tenance, janitor, and laundry. Every 
boy is assigned to a definite job, 
and the work is so organized that 
each member has an equal quota. 

Full responsibility for the super- 
vision and control of the organiza- 
tion is placed in the hands of Mr. 
Honderich, the general manager. He 
is assisted by a secretary and a treas- 
urer, who look after the office and 
keep the records. Cost accounting is 
used, other records are kept readily 
available, definite contracts are en- 
tered into with students on a cash 
basis, and, as far as possible, pur- 
chasing is scientifically done. 

General administrative problems 
are discussed at bi-weekly meetings, 
where the staff meets with the house 
presidents and house managers. The 
presidents represent the social or- 
ganization; the managers supervise 
the kitchen, janitor, and maintenance 
departments of their houses. 

Operation is on a cash basis, with 
all assessments payable in advance. 
The actual cost of room and board 
has been reduced to about $20 a 
month for those contributing three 
hours of work per week. A student 


Arthur E. Albrecht is a member of the faculty of 

the College of the City of New York. Reported 

from the Journal of Educational Sociology, X (Jan- 
uary, 1937), 262-68. 


may, however, pay for his work in- 
stead of ‘working it out.’ There is 
a direct sharing of expenses and sav- 
ings by each member, thus giving an 
incentive to reduce waste. Any sur- 
plus is credited to members on a 
patronage basis. The by-laws pro- 
vide adherence to cooperative prin- 
ciples of voting, interest, rebates, 
etc. Provision is made for associate 
and full membership. The latter is 
open only to associate members for 
at least one year “who have demon- 
strated through their own voluntary 
activities that they understand the 
ideals and methods of democratic 
cooperation and have pledged them- 
selves to assume definite responsi- 
bility in promoting the economic 
welfare of all members and the pub- 
lic.” Full members alone have the 
right to elect the board of directors 
of the Association and to change its 
major policies. 

In addition to financial savings, 
the students have congenial group 
fellowship, and they have gained a 
good deal of valuable experience in 
learning to work together. They have 
learned to govern themselves with- 
out having to resort to traditional 
methods or outside control. 
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THE ALLEGIANCE WE PAY TO FOOTBALL 


Grover A. GATES 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


ym 1935 football season pro- 
duced 30 deaths for three months of 
“play.” But football, like war, does 
not record its havoc in the death list; 
its true record is to be found in the 
disabled totals, the service list that 
is not compiled until the end of 
time. Let us turn to our sport page 
and run through a few stories. 

“Stanford University, Nov. 25.— 
Bearing a broken jaw, a dislocated 
knee, and a possibly fractured hand 
as marks of his outstanding play in 
Saturday's California-Stanford 
game, James (Monk) Moscrip was 
in Palo Alto Hospital today .... 

“Carl Schott, who replaced Mos- 
crip when he was injured, also suf- 
fered a jaw injury and Bob Clark, 
Stanford guard, suffered two broken 
ribs. 

“Officials of the two universities, 
declaring the game was one of the 
cleanest of the year, emphasized that 
the injuries were not the result of 
unduly rough or unfair tactics.” 

What would happen if they 
should get rough? The eleven in- 
juries reported for the Oregon State- 
Washington game of 1934 are per- 
haps an answer. An afternoon of 
recreation for the boys. 

It is interesting to follow this case, 
of the “Monk” and to visualize how 
this program is going to add to his 
health years hence. 

“Moscrip has been forced out of 
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practice sessions with a severe knee 
injury and a broken jaw. He shopped 
around yesterday for a guard to pro- 
tect his jaw, and now the important 
question is whether his leg will stand 
the strain of sufficient workouts to 
permit him to play against the Mus- 
tangs. 

“Dr. Fritz Roth, squad physician, 
revealed that Moscrip had lost 10 
pounds through inability to eat solid 
food. His broken jaw was braced 
and wired, restricting him to a liquid 
diet. 

“Indications were that Coach Tiny 
Thornhill would start the all-Ameri- 
can player nevertheless, permitting 
him to remain in the game as long 
as seems advisable.” 

Tell me, how long is it ‘“‘advisa- 
ble” to play a boy with a broken jaw 
and a dislocated knee in a game like 
football? 

“Eddie Dittenbir is working out 
with the squad and it is very proba- 
ble he will play next Thursday. A 
special brace for his fractured breast 
bone has been made and the doctors 
say he can play.” 

Would sound medical practice or 
health education permit a boy with 
a broken breast bone to play a game 
like football? He did play. 

The following is a report of one 
short period of activity in the Health 
and Physical Education Departments 
of the secondary schools of Fresno: 
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“Yank is not expected to play 
again this year because of injured 
ligaments in his knee. Aubrey Berry 
of Fresno Tech and Jack Worsham 
of Roosevelt will be unable to play. 
At Roosevelt, Herman McNeely and 
Charles Lehl, ends, are out for the 
season, as is Ray Green, half. An- 
other ankle injury to Toby Lawless, 
half, may seriously hamper the War- 
riors .... Finley, star halfback, with 
a shoulder injury... . Ebey on the 
crippled list with an infected leg. 
Tackles were absent by the whole- 
sale. Bonsignore, Irola, and Stafford 
were not expected to be on hand 
today . . . The latter two received 
Sprained wrists im practice.” 

Here is another story: 

“Don Coover and John Irola are 
out with minor injuries.” 

Coover had a broken leg. I take 
it a broken neck is a major injury. 

During 1935 the Fresno Bee re- 
ported 56 injuries to players of eight 
local high schools and colleges. If 
we allow 30 players to the teams of 
these schools we have 240 boys en- 
gaged in this industry. A little figur- 
ing reveals that 23.3 percent were 
more or less seriously injured. 
Would we tolerate a similar hazard 
if they were butchers or mechanics? 


Grover A. Gates is President of the Central Section 

of the California Association of Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation. Reported from the Cali- 

fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XII (Jan- 
uary, 1937), 54-59. 


Yet this record comes from the de- 
partment of our public schools 
charged with the safety, health, and 
physical fitness of our boys, and we 
not only tolerate it, we support it. 

This is in no sense an indictment 
of any one school system. I happen 
to live in Fresno. Take up your fa- 
vorite paper, make clippings as I 
have done, and decide for yourself 
where your schools stand in rela- 
tion to this toll of football injuries. 

This is not an exhaustive research 
or a scientific exposition of this mat- 
ter of interscholastic football. It is 
rather the confession of a growing 
understanding of the game by one 
who has played it, coached it, and 
observed it grow from a recreation 
to a spectator entertainment indus- 
try, from a possibly desirable school- 
controlled function to a commercial 
business no longer related to the 
good of the boys who participate. 
It is an exposition of my conviction 
that we have outgrown this thing 
called football as it is at present ex- 
ploited, and that for it should be 
substituted, at least in the secondary 
schools, games of recreation with an 
opportunity for broader participation 
and with a record of less devastating 
physical injury. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


JouN Dewey 


In Educating for Democracy 


onl HAVE been reading (or re- 
reading) of late, as I suppose so 
many others have been doing, some 
of the writing of the greatest of the 
American prophets of education in 
and for democracy: Horace Mann. 
One does not have to read between 
Mann's lines to see that the state of 
the nation was not a happy one, 
morally, economically, or politically 
in the early 40's. He presents a dark 
picture of demagoguery rampant; of 
corruption in business and politics; 
of unfitness to vote and unfitness to 
legislate; of an unstable and undi- 
rected popular will in matters of the 
utmost moment. The moral Mann 
draws is that while men have capaci- 
ty for self-government, that capacity 
may be realized only through a com- 
mon and universal system of edu- 
cation. 

Thanks to Horace Mann himself 
more than to any other one person 
there now exists in this country a 
system of free common public 
schools. Yet the fundamental prob- 
lem is still with us. It has changed 
its outer form; its heart and essence 
remain the same. Horace Mann in- 
sisted rightly on the pre-eminent re- 
lation between good citizenship and 
universal education in a republic. 
The connection still exists. But it is 
a much more complicated matter to 
be a good citizen today. Political 
questions are now so bound up with 
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a multitude of complex social ques- 
tions that merely political knowledge 
and personal integrity no longer 
suffice in isolation. 

Changing conditions have brought 
men much closer together. All are 
much more dependent on social 
movements that are beyond the con- 
trol of individuals as such—that 
can now be directed only by organ- 
ized collective effort. But these con- 
ditions have by no means created 
unity of thought and purpose. 

In considerable measure the means 
and instruments for which Horace 
Mann strove have been brought into 
being. The present problem is to 
know for what social ends we shall 
employ them, and how we may in- 
sure that they accomplish the ends 
desired. Specifically, our questions 
are: How does education affect those 
customs, habits, and relationships 
which constitute the basic governing 
forces of society? And how can edu- 
cation help insure the maintenance 
of a democracy? 

In spite of public education’s tra- 
ditional role as a preparation for 
civic duties, it will not be denied, I 
suppose, that the chief reason for the 
widespread response to the appeal of 
education in the earlier days of the 
nation was its intimate connection 
with that betterment of personal con- 
dition which was called “getting on 
in the world.” It is also true that 
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personal advancement in material 
things was a necessary condition of 
social advance. 

The earlier individualistic aim of 
education has had its day. Indeed, 
that old scheme of relationships, and 
the habits and customs appropriate 
to it, have bequeathed to the present 
a heavy burden of evils. An ever- 
beckoning frontier held out a per- 
petual promise; the result was a reck- 
less waste of natural resources. Ever 
since the physical frontier disap- 
peared the nation has faced the dual 
problem of conserving the remain- 
ing resources and building up anew 
those which have suffered from the 
wasteful extravagance of earlier 
times. 

Again, our forefathers were set- 
tlers, but not settled; they were 
physically and mentally on the move. 
There was a premium on inventive- 
ness, initiative, and enterprise. There 
developed necessarily the habit of 
taking a chance. Alertness and dar- 
ing were bred, but so was the spirit 
of speculation. In some respects 
speculation has doubtless accelerated 
our economic growth. But it has not 
been conducive to steadfastness nor 
to stability of social customs. 

In our earlier period, so much 
depended on purely individual qual- 
ities and so little on organized col- 
lective action, at least outside the 
local community, that governmental 
agencies played but a slight role. 
Our nation has been characterized 
by disregard of, even contempt for, 


political activity. In consequence we 
as a people were little prepared to 
face the political problem which de- 
manded united action. 

I have not mentioned these phases 
of our earlier national life—the 
spirit of waste and speculation, the 
disregard for law—to suggest that 
special courses be introduced in 
schools to counteract them. Our 
schools are already too much and too 
deeply marked by this ad hoc pro- 
cedure, which is another manifesta- 
tion of our readiness to resort to nos- 
trums. I have mentioned these things 
to indicate that the educational sys- 
tem has now the task of creating at- 
titudes, habits, and customs that go 
contrary to much that is deeply en- 
grained in our national tradition. 
The needed task cannot be accomp- 
lished except by a pretty thorough- 
going revision of our educational 
structure. 

When we turn to the positive 
issues involved in social organiza- 
tion, thought is almost paralyzed by 
their complexity. It is more com- 
fortable for educators to assume that 
there is such a sharp division be- 
tween their work and these problems 
that they may go their own way 
ignoring the social issues that per- 
plex men and women. Yet to do so 
is impossible. The only question is 
whether the schools will wait and 
passively accept whatever the move- 
ment of economic and other social 
forces imposes upon them, or wheth- 
er they will recognize that they have 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


a positive function: that of laying 
foundations for those attitudes, pur- 
poses, and ideas which will enable 
a democratic society to maintain it- 
self, progressively and aggressively. 

The issue ultimately centers in 
the second question: What can edu- 
cation contribute to the maintenance 
of a democracy? Is democracy simp- 
ly a form of government or is it a 
way of life? If it is a way of life, 
does that exclude the economic re- 
lations of men? Even if we limit our 
conception to democracy as a form 
of government, how far is democrat- 
ic government possible with great 
concentration of wealth on one side 
and economic insecurity on the 
other? Is an industrial oligarchy 
compatible with democratic political 
government? 

These questions concern every 
member of the nation. Until there 
exists among teachers as a body some 
coherent, definite, and unified idea 
of what democracy means, and what 
social consequences, including eco- 
nomic and industrial, are compatible 
with the democratic way of life, 
there will be more talk than reality 
in discussions about the function of 
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education in the maintenance of 
democratic institutions. 

I am quite aware that teachers do 
not form a body apart; they are sub- 
ject to the same prejudices and par- 
tisan affiliations that affect other citi- 
zens. I am aware also that the 
questions I have raised cut deeply 
into controverted issues, and that 
there exists a more or less organized 
attempt to deter educators from even 
thinking about such questions. In 
spite of these facts, indeed to a con- 
siderable extent because of them, I 
urge that the teaching profession 
reflect upon such questions and 
strive to arrive at a fairly unified 
mind about them. To be intelligent, 
the idea of the democratic way of 
life must not remain vague and gen- 
eral. It must be translated into the 
concrete details of what it means in 
every walk of life. The enforcement 
of understanding of what it is and 
means, throughout every mode of 
human association is the pre-eminent 
task of public education in our gen- 
eration. We shall continue the work 
to which Horace Mann gave himself 
by engaging devotedly in the execu- 
tion of this task. 


John Dewey is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 

Columbia University. Reported from Educating for 

Democracy, Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1937. Pp. ix + 148. 
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COOPERATING IN CITIZENSHIP 


HAROLD FIELDS 


In Social Education 


war makes the communal 
plan undertaken at the Benjamin 
Franklin High School particularly 
interesting is the fact that, if the 
experiment proves a success, it should 
be adaptable to many other schools, 
since the material with which it has 
to work is as “marginal” as any one 
could create. The population of the 
section this high school serves is 
largely foreign-born; its juvenile 
delinquency rate is high; its homes 
are cold-water flats that frequently 
house more than one family; with 
few exceptions the only recreation 
areas are streets, docks, and river 
fronts; its sense of community inter- 
est and pride is sadly underdevel- 
oped; and most of the families in 
the neighborhood are on relief. 

It was felt that, as basic to the 
whole program, a primary effort 
should be made to improve the re- 
lationship of the family. So long 
as there were conflicts between the 
first and second generations and 
civic values taught in the classroom 
were violated at home, just so long 
were the cardinal elements in civic 
training being vitiated. First of all, 
the school was given a core program 
concerning the citizenship of the 
foreign-born, pleading for an un- 
derstanding of American standards 
and customs and a sense of oneness 
and pride in the country of adoption, 
and at the same time emphasizing 


the negative reasons for citizenship: 
the possibility of alien registration, 
deportation, loss of jobs, and the 
like. The boys’ interest was aroused 
in their parents’ naturalization status, 
and when a definite time was set 
aside for naturalization aid parents 
flocked to the school with their sons, 
who frequently acted as interpreters. 
A natural concern in the parents’ 
status had been stimulated, and the 
boys themselves asked that this serv- 
ice be continued for several months. 
Among the parents who were thus 
brought in contact with the school 
for the first time, more than 500 
were assisted in applying for their 
first or second papers. As a fitting 
climax, the boys and the committees 
recommended that these parents 
form a society of ‘New Americans” 
to discuss local and national issues, 
to mingle socially, and to develop a 
sense of unity and interest in Ameri- 
canism. 

In this type of community, where 
respect for parents is often lost in 
poverty and a “damn those foreign- 
ers” attitude, another experiment 
was tried in relating the subject mat- 
ter of the class to an improvement 
in family relations. Just before Feb- 
ruary 12, students were instructed to 
learn what their parents had known 
of Abraham Lincoln abroad, and 
how they had obtained that knowl- 
edge. Before February 22 the same 
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lesson was assigned for George 
Washington. The responses awak- 
ened the boys to a realization that 
their parents had known something 
of American history from their Euro- 
pean experience. Parents recited tales 
they had never told before, and a 
pride and interest in parental back- 
ground were awakened. Over 1500 
reports were turned in, rich in con- 
tent, but richer in home potentiali- 
ties. One boy asked, “Where can my 
parents learn English? They ought 
to be able to tell others what they 
told me in Italian.” 

As a result home and parent 
assignments are now being prepared 
for problems of standards of living, 
consumption, labor conditions, and 
other current issues. Some parents 
have already complained good- 
naturedly about “too much home 
work.” All these assignments have 
helped to link home and school 
closer together. Present plans call 
for forums, discussion groups, adult 
education projects, and other means 
of developing a spirit of civic inter- 
est and personal improvement. 

In all these efforts various wel- 
fare agencies were invited to par- 
ticipate. Health clinics, settlement 
houses, business groups, and boys’ 
clubs were utilized. 

Racial problems constituted an- 
other question for consideration. 
When public attack was made on 
one of the predominant nationalities 
in the neighborhood, a committee 
was appointed to weigh the charges. 
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Meetings were arranged, studies 
were made, answers to the charges 
submitted ; and the rebutal was clear- 
ly and firmly given in the press. This 
was a real application of American- 
ization in the interests of the school’s 
own community. 

The police department, the crime 
prevention bureau, and other agen- 
cies met at the school to consider 
means of cutting down the delin- 
quency rate. Potentially bad boys 
were sent to the station house for a 
man-to-man talk with the precinct 
captain on the uselessness of anti- 
social behavior. The school organ- 
ized a juvenile court, presided over 
by understanding citizens, to bring 
home to these lads the lesson of the 
police station and the courtroom. 

Further, a club was formed of all 
boys who left school before gradu- 
ation or were discharged during the 
school term. This group, unable to 
find itself and unable to find work, 
usually causes the greatest number 
of social problems. By the formation 
of a club of this sort we hope to 
guide the boys and advise them tact- 
fully. 

Much of all this has been sug- 
gested in other community and 
citizenship programs. A unique fac- 
tor in the program of the Benjamin 
Franklin school was that we placed 
our high school boys on every one 
of our committees with adults. They 
sat with city department heads, with 
social and civic workers, with busi- 
ness men, and they not only gained 
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COOPERATING IN CITIZENSHIP 


a valuable understanding of civic 
problems but also were urged to 
present their views and their crit- 
icisms. The mere fact that the boys 
were treated as equals spread through 
the school and helped to build a 
spirit of cooperation. 

The results? The boys in school 
seem to show definite improvement. 
They were rather an unruly lot; to- 


day the problem of discipline is not 
so pressing. The gangs on the block 
have disappeared; the school win- 
dows remain intact; the paucity of 
play space is being corrected; the 
question of better housing has been 
broached. The realism of their school 
has given those in contact with it a 
feeling of maturity. That feeling is 
young, but it is growing. 


partment of Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
York City. Reported from Social Education, I 


| Harold Fields is head of the Social Studies mt 
(January, 1937), 11-15. 


ail N reviewing the leading articles 
published since 1934 on the subject 
of “Characteristics of the New Type 
Report Card,” Harold B. Brooks re- 
ports in the California Journal of 
Elementary Education for Novem- 
ber, 1936, that a few of the specific 
characteristics of the new type re- 
port card are as follows: 

1. A three-point rather than a 
five-point scale should be used where 
general estimates of pupils’ achieve- 
ment are needed for transcripts and 
cumulative records. 

2. Pupils should be given an op- 
portunity to make out their own re- 
ports and give them to the teacher 
before the final report is issued. In 
cases where the teacher disagrees 
with the pupil’s mark, the evalua- 
tions should be discussed by the 
teacher and the pupil, enabling the 


teacher to give more effective guid- 
ance. 

3. On junior and senior high 
school reports a few of the most im- 
portant objectives, which the pupils 
have shared in formulating, should 
be stated. Emphasis should be giv- 
en to items relating to personal re- 
sponsibility, inquiring mind, social 
concern, and work habits. In junior 
high school a separate card for each 
subject can be used successfully. 

4. The marking “N” (needs to 
improve) should be used instead of 
“F’ (failure) as this represents a 
more wholesome approach to the 
problem. 

5. A place should be provided on 
the card for comments by teachers 
and parents. Teachers should help 
all parents develop a sympathetic 
understanding of the problem. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Jesse B. Davis 
In the Junior College Journal 


-™ junior college has failed to 
gtasp the opportunity to meet the 
needs of American youth. Much has 
been said and written about the 
“terminal function” of the junior 
college, but comparatively little has 
been accomplished. The need of 
training for occupational life among 
youth between the ages of 18 and 
24 is the one outstanding demand 
upon the educational forces of the 
country. 

The history of the growth of the 
junior college has been similar to that 
of other educational movements. A 
few junior colleges appeared; their 
programs and methods were imi- 
tated in other localities; and each 
one tried to prove that it was just as 
good as its rival in some neighbor- 
ing city. The first step was to secure 
recognition as a “college.” It was 
highly desirable to advertise or to 
report to the local authorities that 
they could now send their graduates 
to college or to the university in full 
standing with two years of advanced 
credit. This naturally limited the 
junior college to the preparatory 
function. 

The second step in the history of 
this institution was to win the ap- 
proval of some standardizing agency, 
such as the regional association of 
colleges and secondary schools. This 
august body of professors and sec- 
ondary school principals assumed 
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the responsibility of setting up the 
criteria for evaluating a junior col- 
lege. Every one of these agencies 
emphasized the academic or prepar- 
atory function. All, forces combined 
to compel this new institution to 
conform to the model of the tradi- 
tional college. 

Here and there in various sections 
of the country a few daring souls 
ventured to do the unconventional 
thing by supplementing the “pre- 
paratory” or academic curriculum 
with a few “terminal” programs. 
These, however, have been in most 
instances of a conventional type, 
such as commerce, home-making, 
art, music, and the like. Very rarely 
does the offering of a junior college 
show evidence of a scientific ap- 
proach to meeting the actual needs 
of the community. 

During the past five years a city 
Y. M. C. A., through its guidance 
department, has counseled over 
5,000 young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35. The average man had 
an I. Q. of 117. In formal education 
he had the equivalent of one year 
beyond the high school. He had 
been unemployed for more than one 
year, and, most significantly, he had 
acquired no salable skills. This is a 
very severe indictment of our whole 
educational program. We are forced 
to admit that we have been too 
idealistic, too academic-minded to be 
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concerned about the masses who 
must be prepared to find a place in 
the work-a-day world. This is the 
real challenge to the junior college. 

The latest catalog published by 
the Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, called Educational Opportuni- 
ties of Greater Boston, lists 160 
schools offering 3,500 courses. Most 
of these schools, without mentioning 
the many other schools of greater 
Boston not included, are on a com- 
mercial basis for profit to the pro- 
prietors. Is it not the possible func- 
tion of the public junior college to 
make more of these educational op- 
portunities free to the youth of its 
own community? 

It is apparent that in our country 
at the present time there are enough 
standard academic colleges to meet 
the needs of all who may well prof- 
it by their educational programs. 
Not all will agree with this state- 
ment because the enrolment of our 
standard colleges is constantly in- 
creasing. But we must realize that 
there is now little else for the high 
school graduate to do. He cannot 
find employment. To go to college 
is the socially proper and popular 
thing to do. Parents demand it. Col- 
leges encourage it. Yet we know that 
a large percentage of college youth 
might better be pursuing other 


forms of training. For junior col- 
leges to continue to multiply these 
same programs certainly may be 
questioned. Too many of the pri- 
vate-school type are being estab- 
lished for the purpose of holding 
on to their preparatory school pupils 
for increased revenue. Other pro- 
moters of junior colleges are capital- 
izing a popular movement for private 
gain. If this trend continues it may 
prove a real threat to the welfare of 
higher education. 

The present adult education 
movement which is sweeping the 
country is one evidence of what the 
public junior college in the larger 
communities might be doing. The 
educational programs being devel- 
oped in the CCC camps are also 
pointing out our neglect of duty. 
All who are responsible today for 
the administration of the public 
junior college are challenged to meet 
the following demands: To break 
away from the limitations of tradi- 
tional academic ideals; to dare to do 
the unconventional in spite of stan- 
dardizing agencies; to make scien- 
tific studies of the needs and oppor- 
tunities of youth; to experiment in 
new educational procedures and 
boldly to attempt the adjustment of 
these young Americans between the 
ages of 18 and 24 to occupational 
life and worthy citizenship. 


University. Reported from the Junior College 


[ Jesse B. Davis is Professor of Education, si | 


Journal, VII (February, 1937), 225-26. 
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oN 1934, when the Federal 
Communications Commission held 
public hearings on the question of 
allocating a fixed percentage of the 
broadcast facilities to educational 
groups it was decided that, for the 
time being at least, no special allo- 
cation should be made. The Com- 
mission recommended instead that 
an advisory committee be set up to 
consider the basic problems involved 
in education by radio. This com- 
mittee numbers 40 persons, includ- 
ing representatives of the broad- 
casters, of educational institutions 
and associations, and of various so- 
cial, civic, labor, business, and reli- 
gious groups. The members were 
carefully chosen in a sincere attempt 
to secure a broad and democratic 
representation of all groups con- 
cerned with this problem. 

The consensus of the committee 
was that it would be necessary to en- 
gage in a rather comprehensive study 
program before definite remedial 
steps could be taken or even sug- 
gested. As approved for eventual 
prosecution this study program in- 
cludes some 16 individual study pro- 
jects. 

The Federal Radio Education 
Committee represents our attempt to 
“think out” these questions of the 
use of radio in the service of edu- 
cation. We are also attempting to 
“work out” these problems. I attach 
a great deal of importance to applied 
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RADIO IN THE SERVICE OF EDUCATION 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


research in a field so new as radio. 
By actually producing radio pro- 
grams we begin to discover the op- 
portunities and limitations of this 
new medium as applied to education- 
al objectives. Until we know these 
opportunities and limitations it is 
difficult to draft sound policies. 

I see no benefits to be derived in 
quibbling over the question of what 
is educational in radio and what is 
not. I suggest instead that we engage 
in all kinds of broadcasting that can 
be considered educational by the 
broadest construction. After 10 
years of experimentation and testing 
we may be ready to return to a phil- 
osophical and academic discussion 
of educational broadcasting with 
benefit to all concerned. 

It was this need for working out 
the problems of educational broad- 
casting that led me, in 1935, to sug- 
gest to the Administration that 
experimental demonstrations in edu- 
cational broadcasting be financed 
with emergency funds. The Presi- 
dent was deeply interested, and in 
December, 1935, allocated $75,000 
to the Office of Education to create 
an Education Radio Project. In Oc- 
tober, 1936, an additional allocation 
of $130,000 was made to continue 
the project through the current 
school year. 

The project is presenting five 
weekly programs over the NBC and 
CBS networks. Last week 7,025 
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pieces of mail from listeners came 
to the Office of Education, and last 
week was typical. What does this 
mean? It means that by radio stand- 
ards these programs are successful. 
It means that educational programs 
can successfully compete for the at- 
tention of radio listeners. These 
programs and others, like the Chica- 
go Round Table and the New York 
Town Hall of the Air, prove defi- 
nitely that radio can be used in the 
service of education if enough skill, 
effort, and money are available for 
the work. 

The project has had the generous 
cooperation of the NBC and the 
CBS, which, in addition to time 
worth several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, have supplied studio facilities, 
engineering and directorial service, 
publicity assistance, and good coun- 
sel. 

Through this practical experiment 
we are discovering the opportunities 
and limitations of radio. We have 
come to the conclusion that the talk 
is one of the most difficult radio 
techniques. Few persons can talk 
successfully on the radio. Programs 
must have a definite appeal. If radio 
learners are bored, they leave the 


“classroom” by the twist of a dial. 

Most of the 650 radio stations in 
the U. S. were licensed to serve the 
particular needs of the areas in which 
they are located. Programs created 
in New York or Chicago rarely 
meet local needs. When station man- 
agers begin to turn to local sources 
for programs to meet local needs 
they will often turn to the schools. 
It is important that the schools be 
ready. School producing groups are 
springing up rapidly, and I am con- 
fident that we shall see a develop- 
ment in school radio comparable to 
the development in school journal- 
ism. 

These groups need good scripts, 
and we have already taken steps to 
meet their need. Many excellent 
scripts are being written, used, and 
forgotten. The Office of Education 
plans to stop this waste through an 
Educational Radio Script Exchange. 
We now have on hand more than 
100 excellent scripts, mostly pro- 
duced by the Radio Project. A cata- 
log is being prepared and will be 
widely distributed. I hope the var- 
ious organizations producing radio 
programs will forward their best 
scripts to the Exchange. 


John W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner 

of Education. Reported from an address before the 

National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, 
December 10, 1936, at Washington, D. C. 
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“Wane progressive education 
owes much to individuals, in its fun- 
damentals it is not the sheer inven- 
tion of a few eminent figures. Its 
deeper source lies in cultural devel- 
opments which call for a reconstruc- 
ted world outlook and a modified 
educational practice. It is here possi- 
ble only to summarize some of these 
new emphases. 

1. A functional conception of 
mind. In its primary form, behavior 
is viewed as the interaction of the 
human organism with its environ- 
ment. It is typically undertaken to 
attain more satisfactory adjustment, 
and is, therefore, intrinsically goal- 
seeking — purposive — in nature. 
Mind is developed through this ac- 
tive process of adjustment. Responses 
which facilitate the functioning 
of the organism get built into habits 
which become effectual components 
of the human personality. Thus 
mind is not considered to be a meta- 
physical, or psychical, substance in- 
serted in the human body. Mind is a 
type of behavior. The traditional 
notion of mind-body dualism is sup- 
planted by the conception of a hu- 
man organism which becomes pro- 
gressively aware of the meanings 
involved in its own activities. 

2. An empirical interpretation of 
values and morals. The view of the 
good as that which corresponds to a 
fixed moral structure is replaced by a 
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In Progressive Education 


conception of the good as that which 
satisfies the needs of human beings 
in their relation with one another 
and with their natural environment. 
Ethical behavior does not signify 
obedience to fixed moral codes; it 
signifies the capacity to respond in- 
telligently in actual life situations. 
That behavior is judged most ethical 
which best promotes the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Ethical 
ideals and moral values grow from 
the process of actual experience 
which is the ultimate test of both 
truth and value. Norms for human 
conduct have no other sanction than 
that which experience itself contrib- 
utes. 

3. Experimental naturalism, Na- 
ture is not viewed as a mere phe- 
nomenal order created by some 
underlying principle, or spirit, which 
is more real than the product of its 
activity. Experience discloses that na- 
ture is a process, a process of inter- 
action out of which novel events 
emerge. Later events are in no 
sense less real than those which pre- 
ceded them. Each occurrence is to be 
taken at full face value for whatever 
traits it exhibits in its behavior. The 
nature of a thing is found in what 
it does, not in some alleged under- 
lying substance from which it is 
supposed to be made. 

Human society and human per- 
sonality are emergents within this 
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natural process. The meaning of 
culture is found in the effort to cre- 
ate an environment more favorable 
and meaningful for human beings. 

4. The activity principle. Mind, 
the capacity to make creative adjust- 
ments, is a necessity, not a luxury, 
in a world in which novelty occurs, 
and in which satisfactory experience 
is dependent upon foresight and 
control. This mind, moreover, is not 
an original gift; it is achieved 
through an educative experience. 
Freedom for the individual is a func- 
tion of the development of this type 
of responsible initiative, in which 
behavior is informed by understand- 
ing, and is controlled by anticipated 
outcomes. Real freedom is synony- 
mous with capacity to make effectual 
response and to learn progressively 
from experience. 

It follows that neither freedom 
nor responsibility can be given to 
the young. Both alike must be 
learned through experience which 
includes the complete acts of plan- 
ning, constructing, testing, and judg- 
ing. It is the business of the school 
to arrange for such complete exper- 
iences. In affirming that this activity 
principle is the real “minimum es- 
sential’’ in the education of the 
young, progressive education has 
made a fundamental contribution. 
This, notwithstanding extremists 
who have confused freedom with 
mere relaxation of external controls, 
and growth with indulgence of mo- 
mentary impulse. 


5. Educational provision for in- 
dividuality. Human beings differ 
both in their natural endowments 
and in the habits, capacities, and 
interests they acquire through ex- 
perience. The ultimate locus of the 
good, moreover, is in these human 
individuals. The democratic con- 
ception justly holds that individual 
human beings are the ultimate ob- 
jects of ethical consideration. All 
moral codes, all institutions, are 
means for realizing the good life for 
individuals, and are to be judged 
strictly for their fitness to further 
that end. 

Education to be moral must make 
its primary purpose the growth of 
individuals, not the mere molding 
of them to the requirements of es- 
tablished, or projected, institutions. 
Individuality must be prized and 
cultivated, not levelled out. No more 
serious mistake can be made, how- 
ever, than to suppose that individ- 
uality denotes mere difference and 
eccentricity, and is to be developed 
by freeing the child from the ma- 
terials of the culture. It is only by 
participation in the culture that he 
becomes significantly human. 

6. The whole individual. As a 
consequence of its rejection of the 
mind-body dualism, and in line with 
the best psychological insight, pro- 
gressive education has stressed that 
information, skills, attitudes, and 
dispositions are all acquired in one 
and the same process. It has urged 
that education should assume re- 
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sponsibility for emotional and moral 
as well as intellectual results. Its con- 
ception has been increasingly ac- 
cepted and is accomplishing a revo- 
lution in the field of character 
education. 

Obviously the foregoing consti- 
tutes a very inadequate statement of 
the principles of progressive educa- 
tion. But even this brief summary 
suggests the fundamental nature of 
the reconstruction in philosophy and 
education which the progressive 
movement represents. In view of the 
supernatural, magical, and authori- 
tarian elements which pervade our 
traditional approach to morals and 
education, and in view of the reac- 
tionary movements which are sweep- 
ing whole nations, he is indeed com- 
placereent who assumes that the 
empirical approach is now so deeply 
rooted that it requires no further 
cultivation. The importance of a 
progressive movement which has as 
a main objective the communication 
of this new orientation can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

But if these admirable principles 
are to avoid the fatal weakness of 
barren formalism, they must be giv- 
en concrete meaning in terms of 
developing social conditions. Along 
with others, progressive education 


has affirmed that the deepest moral 
meaning in American life is found 
in the conception of social democ- 
racy. As we have seen, it has even 
given important new interpretations 
to what respect for human person- 
ality involves. Confronted with a 
society in which the purposes of 
millions are disregarded, in which 
the majority live in chronic insecuri- 
ty, in which a small privileged class 
legally controls the major means of 
livelihood, in which the current 
economic practices breed war—con- 
fronted by a society of this sort, what 
concrete implications does the pro- 
gressive educator find in his demo- 
cratic purpose? 

To judge by its official pronounce- 
ments, the Progressive Education 
Association is unable to make any 
but the most general statements 
about the present situation—state- 
ments so lacking in definite meaning 
that they can be construed by almost 
any special interest group to serve 
its Own purposes. A pronouncement 
of social purpose which studiously 
avoids all mention of economic 
forces which are hostile to genuine 
democracy unconsciously reveals the 
actual control which these vested in- 
terests exert. “Silence is not neutral- 
ity, but consent.” 


John L. Childs is Associate Professor of Education 

at Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from Progressive Education, XIII (December, 
1936), 583-89. 
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to state constitu- 
tions, the administration and finan- 
cial support of public schools are 
functions of the states. But because 
of the local character of the settle- 
ment and development of our coun- 
try, practically every state has fol- 
lowed the colonial pattern of local 
district control and financial respon- 
sibility for schools. The states early 
surrendered their powers of admin- 
istration to local school boards, and 
shifted the responsibility for finan- 
cial support to local property taxes 
that were sometimes made manda- 
tory. This arrangement worked very 
well under primitive conditions. But 
today two commonplace but often 
unrecognized facts make state finan- 
cing of schools an inescapable obli- 
gation—inescapable if we accept the 
democratic principle that society 
owes a decent degree of equality of 
opportunity to every child to develop 
into a useful and happy citizen. 
These two facts have to do with 
the unequal geographical distribu- 
tion of wealth and the unequal num- 
ber of children to be educated in 
different communities. Local school 
support was based on the assumption 
of equal economic ability of the 
several communities. Today, that 
assumption is wholly fallacious. 
With the corporate form of organi- 
zation, wealth and tax-paying ability 
have become highly concentrated in 


small areas. Dozens of surveys have 
shown the most appalling inequali- 
ties among school districts in ability 
to raise local revenue. Sometimes the 
ratios run well over 100 to 1. And to 
make matters worse, in general, the 
poorer the community the greater 
the number of children per family. 

This situation simply means that 
in most states money and education 
are concentrated in communities that 
have the fewest children, and upon 
children who in turn will have the 
fewest children. This practice is as 
effective a method for committing 
intellectual and cultural suicide as if 
somebody had invented it for that 
purpose. 

Local support of schools has of 
necessity depended on the general 
property tax. This tax has become 
increasingly a poor measure of abil- 
ity to pay. The property tax has 
finally broken down in many local- 
ities. The great delinquencies during 
the depression brought its deficien- 
cies into bold relief . 

Under the leadership of real es- 
tate boards and taxpayers’ associa- 
tions there has been a wild movement 
in some states to abolish the property 
tax altogether. In others, tax limi- 
tation measures have been adopted. 
Wherever these have become effec- 
tive without the development of 
adequate substitute sources of rev- 
enue, dire results have followed. 
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The most helpful things that can 
be said about the property tax are: 
(1) that there is no sound reason 
why property should not be taxed 
since it benefits by the protection of 
the government and its ownership 
reflects an ability to pay; (2) that 
what is needed is a scientific assess- 
ment by the state, and quick and 
certain foreclosures on delinquent 
property; (3) that state property 
taxes should be limited or repealed, 
leaving the property tax for local 
governments; (4) that the best way 
to relieve the necessity for high 
local rates is by an adequate system 
of state support of such services as 
education. 

The breakdown of local property 
taxes, the appalling hardships under- 
gone by many schools, and a general 
recognition that the maintenance of 
needed services was a state job as 
well as a local one, have resulted in 
material increases in state financing 
of schools since 1932. Up to that 
time schools had been receiving a 
decreasing percentage of their sup- 
port from state sources. 

Since 1929 there has also been a 
tendency for states to abandon gen- 
eral property taxes for state pur- 
poses, to reduce the rates of local 
taxes, and to adopt a wide variety of 
new taxes, a large part of the pro- 
ceeds of which are returned to local 
units for schools and other purposes. 
One fact about state taxation is now 
clear: no single source will suffice. 

It is not sufficient merely to raise 
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larger state funds for schools. Equal- 
ly important is the apportionment of 
the funds to local units. Past methods 
of getting state money back to local 
units are now obsolete and unfair. 
In the past the chief methods of 
apportionment have been based on: 
(1) school population, (2) subsidy 
or stimulation, usually based on the 
matching of funds, and (3) ear- 
marked grants for specific purposes. 

With but one exception, states 
have not undertaken to pay the en- 
tire cost of schools. Usually the 
state’s contribution is relatively 
small. Consequently, with great in- 
equalities in local taxpaying ability, 
the apportionment of funds accord- 
ing to population does little to equal- 
ize educational opportunities. 

Funds for stimulating commun- 
ities to new enterprises usually only 
stimulate those already most able to 
do for themselves. This is always 
true when local units are required to 
match state funds. 

Earmarked grants tend to produce 
lopsided curricular opportunities and 
neglect well-rounded education. 

Modern methods of apportioning 
state funds to local schools are based 
upon the ideal that it is the duty of 
the state to guarantee to each child 
a defined minimum standard of edu- 
cational opportunity. This ideal de- 
mands that agents of the state deter- 
mine what goes into the minimum 
standard. 

Apportionment of funds may fol- 
low either of two general methods: 
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(1) the state can pay the entire 
cost of the minimum program, leav- 
ing local taxes to be used in exceed- 
ing the state minimum standard; or 
(2) the state can require the levying 
of a uniform tax rate by all local 
districts, and then pay to each dis- 
trict the amount required to bring 
its schools up to the minimum stan- 
dard. In recent years the trend has 
been toward a combination of the 
two methods. 

If every state should adopt an 
ideal system of taxation, a perfect 
method of opportionment, and the 
most efficient system of school or- 
ganization and administration, there 
is not the slightest likelihood that 
any fair degree of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity would be possi- 
ble for the nation. For the same 
reasons that there can be no equality 
within the states without state sup- 


port, there can be no equality among 
the states without federal contribu- 
tions. There are great differences 
among the states in ability to pay 
taxes. And invariably, the poorer the 
state the larger the proportion of 
children to be reared and educated. 
For example, South Carolina has 
twice as many children per adult as 
California, but much less than half 
the per capita economic ability to 
pay taxes. 

The determinants of unequal 
economic ability are geological 
phenomena of ages past, geographi- 
cal location, the industrial revolu- 
tion, and for many states the politi- 
cal and social accidents of the Civil 
War. The influence of such factors 
on financial support of schools can 
be counteracted only by the federal 
government through its taxing pow- 
ers and distributive facilities. 


[ Howard A. Dawson is Director of the Division of 

Rural Service of the National Education Associa- 

tion. Reported from the Journal of the American 

Association of University Women, XXX (January, 
1937), 72-77. 


JHE attendance increases in approved colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States this year—6.5 percent for all full- 
time students and 4.7 percent for freshmen—may be ex- 
plained as due partly to NYA federal aid, partly to improved 
business conditions, and partly to the persistent faith of 
America that higher education yields economic and cultural 
returns for youth and for the country as a whole.—Raymond 


Walters in School and Society. 
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y= college curriculum which the 
undergraduate encounters today has 
grown to be an elaborate structure. 
In attacking it on too many fronts 
at once, however, he may be led to 
some confusion of mind and divi- 
sion of interest. In some instances, 
he has himself complained of the 
situation and resented the system 
which aroused his interest in one 
course and then forced him to shift 
his attention to the totally different 
material of his several other courses. 

The two-unit plan at Mount Hol- 
yoke College is an experiment lim- 
iting the number of courses requir- 
ing a student’s attention. This 
concentration of interest should 
eliminate the division of time and 
energy which must, in many cases, 
inevitably mean wasted effort. 

The faculty voted to accept a lim- 
ited number of students for the ex- 
periment which was inaugurated in 
the autumn of 1935, and 15 girls 
were chosen. The plan assumes that 
each student, after conference with 
the director and faculty, will choose 
two “units” around which to build 
her program. Her selection will, of 
course, have particular reference to 
her individual needs and interests. 

A unit may be within a single 
department, or it may be constituted 
by cutting across department lines 
and combining closely related sub- 
jects. It normally is continued for a 
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year or a semester. All the work may 
be done in conference with the in- 
structor, or part in conference and 
part in class, if there is a course 
which fits the student's purpose, or 
if a certain amount of class work is 
regarded as beneficial for her. 

The general supervision of the 
two-unit plan is in the hands of a 
faculty committee which discusses 
matters of policy, confers with the 
students about their programs, and 
at periodic intervals considers re- 
ports on their work. A director is in 
active charge of the experiment. She 
is responsible for routine details, for 
arranging, in consultation with 
members of the faculty, the pro- 
grams of the students, and for keep- 
ing in touch with the development 
of each student through a weekly 
conference. At intervals the director 
discusses the work of the students 
with their instructor and receives re- 
ports on progress. 

During the first year of their col- 
lege course, the students live to- 
gether in a separate house with their 
director. This arrangement makes it 
easier for them to maintain that ma- 
ture attitude toward their work 
which is a prerequisite to entrance 
under the two-unit system. They are 
in a position to discuss with each 
other their special subjects and there 
is an informality in a homelike at- 
mosphere which is not possible in 
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the larger dormitories. In their sec- 
ond college year, the members of 
the group are distributed in other 
residence halls to make wider col- 
lege contacts. 

The student who wishes to con- 
centrate in a given field finds oppor- 
tunity in the two-unit plan to begin 
that concentration at once, and to 
relate to the subjects chosen others 
closely allied or necessary for their 
complete mastery. At the same time, 
she may explore the wider ramifica- 
tions of her main interests as she 
discovers them. Thus, a student in 
the two-unit plan not only studies a 
few subjects thoroughly, but also is 
helped to a more correlated knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 

At the beginning of her course 
the student is urged to look ahead 
and work out a tentative program 
for the four years. She is not com- 
mitted to the program, but may 
change and expand it. 

A unit may require a synthesis of 
the college curriculum. One student 
of Greek civilization is drawing up- 
on philosophy, art, literature, and 
history. By proper correlation, she 
avoids the overlapping that would 
occur if she took separate courses in 
each of these subjects. 

The results of this method of ap- 
proach to a college education for the 
first group of students cannot as yet 


be determined with any degree of 
finality. But if enthusiasm for their 
work, and their development during 
the year that they have been in it 
are any cfiteria, the success of the 
plan so far has been real. The de- 
velopment of these students has 
naturally been uneven, but in prac- 
tically all cases it has been sufficient- 
ly promising to afford satisfaction. 
The individual work has led to the 
discovery of weaknesses and faults, 
often sooner than in regular course 
work, and it has also shown ways 
to correct them. On the other hand, 
students’ special aptitudes and abili- 
ties have also become evident more 
quickly, so that they could be given 
work of the quality for which they 
were ready. The faculty reports sub- 
mitted at the close of the year’s 
work have indicated, in most in- 
stances, decided growth in power of 
expression and to think critically. 

The students in the first group 
have been enthusiastic about the 
plan. They have appreciated the re- 
sponsibility that lies on them to ar- 
range and make the most of their 
time, and the opportunity to set 
their own paces and follow the lines 
of their interests. They have not 
found the work easy, but they have 
found it rewarding and are thinking 
seriously about the meaning of their 
education. 


Elisabeth G. Kimball is Director of the Two-Unit 

Plan at Mount Holyoke College. Reported from the 

Journal of Higher Education, VIII (February, 
1937), 77-80. 
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urine the past year schcol 
authorities have been appraising the 


educational results of the depression 
and have been seeking to restore 
schools to former standards of effec- 
tiveness. The review of depression 
effects indicates that many schools 
are today providing inadequate edu- 
cational programs because of the 
lack of funds. Often they have short- 
ened terms of school, have over- 
crowded classes, and lack the neces- 
saty materials for instruction. Many 
teachers are receiving inadequate 
salaries, and for the most part they 
have no adequate protection against 
want in their declining years. De- 
spite past efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity, the child living 
on the farm is still at a disadvantage 
and the chances are about even that 
he will not attend a high school. A 
number of our state and local school 
systems are in financial difficulties 
that have already obliged them to 
curtail their educational program. In 
many school districts pupils are 
crowded together in umsanitary 
buildings, but there is little hope of 
resuming school building construc- 
tion in several states because of exist- 
ing constitutional and legal restric- 
tions relating to tax limitations. 
Instruction in many schools is ham- 
pered for want of an adequate cur- 
riculum, trained teachers, modern 
equipment, and sufficient educational 
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supplies. Additional funds and more 
generous moral support are sorely 
needed in many states and in thous- 
ands of school districts. 

The more optimistic aspects of the 
school situation this past year are 
set forth in the annual report of Dr. 
John Studebaker, the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Studebaker finds that fewer states 
were in need of federal emergency 
funds to keep their schools in oper- 
ation during the past year than dur- 
ing the two or three preceding years. 
He reports that teachers’ salaries in 
both rural and urban communities 
and expenditures for operation and 
maintenance of school plants showed 
an increase also. His report indicates 
that kindergartens, schools and 
classes for handicapped children, 
night schools, art, music, home eco- 
nomics, and physical education, cur- 
tailed or eliminated in many school 
systems during early years of the 
depression, are being gradually re- 
stored. He declares that enrolments 
in the lower grades of the elementary 
schools have been decreased by the 
falling birth rate, while high school 
enrolments have been increasing. 
The number of students returning 
to high school as postgraduates and 
the number enroling in junior col- 
leges were greatly increased. Dr. 
Studebaker further finds that the 
growth of interest on the part of 
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educators and community leaders in 
problems of out-of-school youth has 
been very noticeable. There has been 
an increase in guidance and coun- 
seling services of the schools, in- 
creased emphasis upon vocational 
training in the curriculum to pre- 
pare youth for work, and growth in 
number of part-time and evening 
school classes, both vocational and 
general, to attract young people. 

As a result of recent legislation 
relating to school finance this year 
finds many states operating new 
state school support plans. The most 
outstanding feature of such plans is 
provision for a relatively greater 
amount of school funds from state- 
wide sources. 

The problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of local school units has con- 
tinued to receive attention in those 
states committed by pioneer legisla- 
tion to the district system. 

This past year the teaching pro- 
fession has responded to the wide- 
spread concern about social security 
by advocating the enactment of ten- 
ure laws for teachers. It is urged that 
efficient teachers should be protected 
against dismissal by pressure groups 
representing selfish interests and 
especially against dismissal for poli- 
tical reasons. At present twenty 
states have no tenure laws for teach- 


ers, and agitation for appropriate 
legislation is very active. 

The most significant federal legis- 
lation relating to schools passed in 
1936 was the George-Deen act, 
which becomes operative in July, 
1937. This act authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $12,000,000 for 
vocational education. (See page 7. 
—Editor.) 

The most significant proposal for 
federal legislation relating to the 
schools has been a bill for the appro- 
priation of funds to aid general edu- 
cation in the several states. This 
proposal, the Harrison-Fletcher bill, 
calls for an initial appropriation of 
$100,000,000 and an increase of 
$50,000,000 each year until $300,- 
000,000 per year is provided. These 
funds are to be appropriated to the 
states to be used by them for schools. 
The bill provides that all control, 
administration, and supervision of 
schools and education are to be re- 
served strictly to the states. 

In conclusion, one would be justi- 
fied in declaring that the year 1936 
has been a year of recovery for 
schools, both public and private. It 
cannot be said that this recovery has 
brought the schools back to the 
earlier period of wellbeing but the 
developments during the year fore- 
cast a better era for education. 


J]. B. Edmonson is Dean of the School of Education, 

University of Michigan. Reported from the Uni- 

versity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
VIII (January, 1937), 52-54. 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE PRESENT CRISIS UPON 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 


In School and Society 


—emocracy is founded up- 
on the belief that the mass judgment 
of the people is sufficiently sound to 
direct its political authority. Such 
theory presupposes that the social 
and political education of the people 
in some measure keeps pace with the 
advance in science, technology, and 
economics. It must also presuppose 
a development in the self-discipline 
of the individual. 

Whatever may have been the im- 
mediate cause of the breakdown of 
European democracies, its basic cause 
was the lack of discipline and the 
lack of proper training of the in- 
dividual citizen. To any one who 
observed the chaotic conditions prior 
to the rise of fascist governments 
this was evident; and whatever we 
may think of the present dictator- 
ships, we must agree that, under the 
circumstances, their advent was in- 
evitable. 

The dictators have directed their 
attention to youth. The twig was to 
be bent and bound so that it could 
but grow in one direction. The prob- 
lem of fascist education was simple. 
It was based on the absolute. There 
were no doubts, no compromises. 
There was no problem for the indi- 
vidual except obedience, and this 
ceased to be much of a problem 
when enforced with concentration 
camps and bullets. Fascism, and the 
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same may be said for communism, 
was not to make the mistakes of 
democracy. It would create a genera- 
tion capable of carrying on under 
all the conceivable vicissitudes that 
might affect the state, present or 
future. 

One of the most hopeful reactions 
of the American people to the Euro- 
pean crisis is that, although there 
may be doubts as to the efficacy of 
our present form of democracy, the 
spectacle of the German, Italian, 
and Russian experiments has infused 
us with an almost fanatical desire 
to make our democracy work, and to 
do it quickly. We are accordingly 
faced with the problem of altering 
our educational processes so that our 
masses can catch up with the new 
civilization, which is rapidly out- 
pacing them. 

If we are on sound ground in 
stating that the preservation of our 
democracy should be the major ob- 
jective of education, then we must 
build our entire system around this 
focal point. As I see the problem, 
we must restate the democratic ideal 
in terms which will give to it at 
least some of the dynamic and dra- 
matic force which has been evi- 
denced by fascist and communist 
absolutism. Although democracy 
does not readily lend itself to that 
type of dramatization, we must find 
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methods consistent with the demo- 
cratic ideal of freedom, by which 
this may be done and once more 
revitalize it into a militant phi- 
losophy instead of a passive and de- 
fensive one. 

This militant restatement of our 
democratic ideal seems to me to be 
the first demand upon education in 
the present crisis. The second is to 
set up standards for public officers. 
So far as I know there is nowhere 
stated any standard for being, say, a 
good governor, a good congressman, 
or a good judge. To formulate such 
a standard would not be as easy as 
it sounds, yet it would seem that a 
new generation might have some 
picture of what their public officers 
ought to be, and some method of 
gauging how far their public officers 
have lived up to this. 

And having laid out some posi- 
tive standards on the one hand, the 
next demand upon education is to 
lay out certain very definite negative 
exclusion on the other. At present 
our schools not only do not attack 
the problem of political corruption 
from a positive angle, they also fail 
realistically to approach it from the 
negative side. As a southern teacher 
said to me: “We are freely per- 
mitted to teach the iniquities of an 
eastern political machine, for it will 
do the machine no harm and do us 
no good. But, if we dared state the 
plain facts as to how our local mayor 
attained his office, we would lose our 
jobs.” 


It seems to me that the schools 
must approach this problem, with 
which can be linked lobbies, pres- 
sure groups, and the spoils system, 
with brutal candor. Platitudinous 
mouthings concerning the sacredness 
of our political institutions will not 
prepare youth to meet the realities of 
government nor make him a good 
citizen. Youth has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by a frank 
study of these situations, which exist 
in almost every community and in 
the nation at large. Perhaps no more 
useful exercise in civic government 
could be devised than to follow a 
tax or tarrif bill from its inception 
to its enactment into law. The study 
would include the functions and 
techniques of log-rolling, lobbies, 
and pressure-groups, the genesis of 
some of the draftsmen of the bill, 
propaganda and the many other un- 
official agencies that help to govern 
us. 
The fourth demand upon educa- 
tion is the teaching of the nature of 
propaganda. A lie travels infinitely 
faster today than it did a hundred 
years ago; its effect is more immedi- 
ate and more harmful. Propaganda 
is used primarily to serve an end, 
does not disclose its source, and rec- 
ognizes no limit as to means. What- 
ever its purpose, propaganda is the 
antithesis of education. All types of 
propaganda tend to close the mind 
to free discussion and education. I 
think it important for the high 
school to include such instruction as 
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will enable a youth to detect the ear- 
marks of propaganda in apparently 
innocent statements, so that he may 
assay them at their true worth. Our 
only defense against propaganda is 
to build up a resistence from within, 
not to attempt the impossible—to 
scotch it at its source. And it is far 
easier to launch propaganda than to 
detect it. 

The fifth demand upon education 
is to teach the new responsibility of 
the individual to the community in 
the light of his new power to do 
harm. Science and technology have 
subordinated the individual to me- 
chanical life, and, at the same time, 
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have vastly increased his power to 
disturb that life. Certain individuals 
become endowed with the power 
to do tremendous harm to other in- 
dividuals and, in many instances, to 
the group as a whole. The duty of 
individuals to so handle their me- 
chanical or economic process that 
they do not endanger others is cer- 
tainly a legitimate subject of educa- 
tion. At the bottom you would have 
the moral duty of a garage mechanic 
not to let an unsafe car take to the 
road. At the top you would have the 
duty of a financier to handle his 
economic tools so as not to harm 
other groups. 


Charles W. Taussig is Chairman of the Advisory 

Committee of the National Youth Administration 

and President of the American Molasses Company. 

Reported from School and Society, XLV (January 
16, 1937), 76-81. 


HERE is a new mechanical servant to relieve the teachers 
of all of the drudgery of test correction, according to Richard 
D. Allen writing in the Clearing House for January. It is now 
already possible for the tests of 50 pupils to be corrected in 
five minutes and returned to the pupils even before they leave 
the classroom. In fact, each pupil can drop his own test in 
the machine and read the answer. 

This machine can be used on any multiple-choice test and 
it is even possible to give each question a definite weight. 
Last spring the machine had a thorough tryout in the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, schools on correcting the tests of candi- 
dates for teaching positions, most of the Cooperative tests 
in grades 9 to 12, and the Iowa Test of Basic Study Skills in 
grades seven to nine. The author believes that the machine 
will be used as a common facility in every school. 
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THE DECREASING ACCURACY OF SCHOLASTIC 
PREDICTIONS 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 
In the Journal of Educational Psychology 


procedures provide a 
basis for administrative action to de- 
crease scholastic mortality by iden- 
tifying probable failing students and 
directing them into types of academ- 
ic or non-academic training more in 
line with their abilities. Such diver- 
sion should make it unnecessary to 
eliminate such students by the very 
prevalent method of “flunking.” 
However, over a period of years, use 
of the same tests, and of high school 
scholarship has resulted in constantly 
decreasing correlations with scholar- 
ship in the College of Science, Liter- 
ature, and the Arts in the University 
of Minnesota. 

Certain changes in educational 
and personnel practices and in grad- 
ing may provide at least partial 
explanations of these decreasing co- 
efficients. The development of a sys- 
tem of faculty counseling, if at all 
efficient, may guide students away 
from failures by motivating them 
more nearly to capacity and especial- 
ly by the selection of courses in line 
with interests. The exemption of 
high-aptitude students from basic 
courses so that they may take more 
difficult courses and the instituting 
of subfreshman courses introduce 


other changes in the criterion, as 
does a special course in study meth- 
ods. The maintaining of normal- 
curve gtading in the face of in- 
creased aptitude actually would 
operate to increase grading stand- 
ards, thereby making the getting of 
passing grades more difficult and 
again upsetting scholastic predic- 
tions. Statistics seem to indicate 
that most instructors are continuing 
to grade without regard to changes 
in student ability. 

It is quite apparent that increased 
quality of college scholarship tends 
to parallel, in so far as there is any 
relationship for the groups of fresh- 
men, increases in high school schol- 
arship rather than increases in scores 
on the college aptitude test. 

It is possible that the lowered 
validity correlation is an indication 
of the effectiveness of the personnel 
program in bringing about better ad- 
justments between academic pursuits 
and student aptitudes and interests. 

Clinical diagnosis, supplemental 
to standard regression equations and 
followed by intensive counseling, 
would seem to be a promising field 
of personnel research in the predic- 
tion of college scholarship. 


E. G. Williamson is a member of the faculty, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. Reported from the Journal 

of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (January, 
1937), 1-16. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE USE OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


GERTRUDE DROHAN 


In the Elementary English Review 


—tn experimental study of the 
use of manuscript writing has been 
in progress in eight schools of Min- 
neapolis since 1933 and has resulted 
in the adoption of this system of 
writing in all first grades of the city. 
As part of the study, a questionnaire 
to find out the extent of the use of 
manuscript writing, to get the opin- 
ion of those who have had actual 
experience in teaching manuscript 
writing, and to obtain the results of 
experimental studies carried on else- 
where was sent to superintendents 
in the 93 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over and in 367 other cities. 

From 346 replies to the 460 ques- 
tionnaires (a return of 75 percent); 
it was found that 121 cities of 
10,000 or more were teaching manu- 
script writing in the spring of 1936. 
Only three cities had discontinued 
the teaching of manuscript writing; 
only two, using it in the spring of 
1936, intended to discontinue it; and 
four were undecided about continu- 
ing it. All the others, 115 cities, 
intended to continue teaching it and 
13 were planning to extend the 
teaching of it, either to grades be- 
yond the primary or to other than 
experimental buildings. 

There appears to be wider use of 
this system of writing in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri 
than in other states. Some of the 
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largest cities that are using manu- 
script writing are Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Tulsa, Oklahoma; El Paso, 
Texas; Houston, Texas; Flint, Mich- 
igan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Des 
Moines, Iowa; St. Louis, Missouri; 
and Long Beach, California. Several 
other of the largest cities are experi- 
menting with manuscript writing in 
a few buildings. 

The grades in which manuscript 
writing is most commonly taught are 
first and second, though it is option- 
al, in some cities, in higher grades. 

A study of the information ob- 
tained from the questionnaires shows 
that after manuscript writing had 
been experimented with for 12 
years, its use had increased greatly 
within the last three years. It has 
been taught in the following public 
schools for from 10 to 15 years: 
Methuen, Massachusetts; Corning, 
New York; Bloomfield, New Jersey; 
Summit, New Jersey; Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania; Blytheville, Arkansas ; 
Lancaster, Ohio; Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; Winnetka, Illinois; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; St. Cloud, Minneso- 
ta; Bellingham, Washington. The 
majority of cities report its use for 
the last three years only. 

Nine advantages of manuscript 
writing most commonly mentioned 
were listed in the questionnaire with 
the request that the superintendent 
check those he believed valid claims. 
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EXTENT OF THE USE OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


These are given below, with a num- 
ber after each, indicating how many 
superintendents concurred in the 
opinion expressed: 

1. Only one alphabet has to be 
learned. 80 

2. Unjoined letters are easier for 
children to make. 90 

3. It is easier to teach. 78 

4. Better results are obtained. 83 

5. It takes less space. 30 

6. Children feel greater power in 
accomplishment. 73 

7. Children’s written composition 
work is more freely expressed. 60 


8. Children’s spelling is im- 
proved. 54 

9. Children learn to read more 
easily. 88 


Twenty-three other advantages 
were written in by people who an- 
swered the questionnaire. One, that 
manuscript writing is easier for little 
children to learn than cursive writing 
because the unjoined letters require 
less muscular control, this writer be- 


Gertrude Drohan is Principal of the Cleveland 

School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Reported from the 

Elementary English Review, XIII (December, 
1936), 287-90. 


ONE of the outcomes of the recent Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires, 
was an agreement whereby each of the 21 republics would 
exchange annually two students and one professor with every 
other republic. When the plan gets under way, it will mean a 
total exchange of 840 students and 420 professors every year. 


lieves, is a very real and a very im- 
portant advantage. 

Five disadvantages of manuscript 
writing most commonly mentioned 
were listed in the questionnaire and 
are given below with a number after 
each, indicating how many superin- 
tendents concurred in the opinion 
expressed: 

1. It is slow. 33 

2. Children may be unable to read 
cursive writing. 38 

3. Manuscript writing may have 
no individuality. 22 

4. Eventually children will have 
to learn cursive writing anyway. 44 

5. Children and parents feel dis- 
appointed when cursive writing ‘is 
not taught. 23 

From the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, it was clear that, in gen- 
eral, people who have had actual ex- 
perience with manuscript writing are 
convinced that its many advantages 
outweigh any disadvantages that it 
may have. 
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HE human infant comes into 
the world the most helpless of ani- 
mals, not only in terms of what he is 
able to do at the moment of birth 
but in terms of the degree of com- 
petence which he will develop if left 
strictly to his own devices. He has 
very little of other young animals’ 
potentiality for automatic adjust- 
ment. He is therefore faced through- 
out his life with the problem of 
learning to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment. This problem is made 
perpetual and acute by the tendency 
of the human race to change its en- 
vironment in all sorts of ways. Ad- 
justment and readjustment constitute 
a major problem of human life. 

This universal problem is logic- 
ally the guiding principle for the 
development of the core-curriculum. 
If the individual is to survive, if he 
is to make the most of his life, if 
he is to make his due contribution 
to human progress, he must learn 
to be at home in the complex en- 
vironment which we call the world. 
This problem is inevitable and it 
is common to all of us. Of its uni- 
versal incidence and its critical im- 
portance there can be no doubt. 

If the curriculum maker can bring 
himself to a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of this principle he will lose 
a great part of his indecision as to 
what should make up a core-curti- 
culum. The problems of human ad- 
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SOME PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE CORE-CURRICULUM 


H. H, RYAN 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


justment are discernible. Most of 
them are quite definite. They can be 
analyzed and arranged in systematic 
order. Upon such a basis one can 
construct a core-curriculum the values 
of which are apparent to the pupil, 
to the teacher, and to the commun- 
ity. 
At this point we run afoul of 
what seems to this writer to be the 
major confusion of curriculum mak- 
ing. In the field of secondary edu- 
cation we are by long training 
unconsciously pledged to procedure- 
by-indirection. We take a fiendish 
delight in educational circumlocu- 
tion. Aware of a problem that should 
be solved through education, we set 
out at once to find the most circuit- 
ous route possible by which it may 
be approached. 

We become convinced, for ex- 
ample, that the pupil should know 
how to vote intelligently. So we take 
him back to the gloom of the dawn 
of civilization and have him clatter 
down through the ages, hitting the 
high spots of history like a skeleton 
in armor falling down stairs. We 
bring him down as far as the history 
books go and then abandon him to 
his own resources, convinced that he 
is ready to help decide whether 
Springville shall purchase the water- 
works. 

The thing to do about the core- 
curriculum is to make a clean break 
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PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE CORE-CURRICULUM 


with the traditional bashfulness and 
start calling a spade a spade. If ig- 
norance of civic affairs is to a large 
extent responsible for poor govern- 
ment, let us see if a little direct 
teaching will not partially remedy 
the evil. 

In short, the most plausible source 
of the best core-curriculum is the 
array of problems which grow out 
of the human being’s necessity to 
learn to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment; and it is essential that in 
this curriculum the attack on these 
problems be functional and direct. 

At this point the reservation 
should be made that the core-curric- 
ulum is not a complete curriculum. 
It must be supplemented to take care 
of other purposes and interests. For 
example, there will always be a 
need in high school for mathemat- 
ics Organized somewhat as it is now. 
High school pupils who are looking 
ahead to engineering or to a college 


major in mathematics will wish to 
study algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, and so on. Such pupils, having 
a special interest in, and aptitude for, 
mathematics will not need to spend 
as much time as they now do in 
order to get what they now get. 

The presence of such subjects in 
the curriculum of the large high 
school, at least, is not in the opinion 
of this writer a mistake. Our mistake 
has rather been in our misguided 
attempt to make that kind of organ- 
ization of learning serve all the pur- 
poses of the classroom. To many of 
those purposes it is wretchedly 
adapted. The thing we shall have 
to do in the future is to be more 
analytical in our view of the aims 
of education; to keep for its own 
purposes the traditional organization 
of learning, but to add to the curric- 
ulum the genuine core material for 
which the everpresent problem of 
adjustment calls. 


H. H. Ryan is Principal of the University of Wis- 

consin Experimental High School. Reported from 

the California Journal of Secondary Education, XII 
(January, 1937), 14-16. 


—7/ OLLOWING is a problem taken from a book of exercises 
in arithmetic intended for pupils between the ages of 10 and 
13 in Germany as reported by I. L. Kandel in School and So- 
ciety: “An aeroplane flies at the rate of 240 km per hour to a 
place at a distance of 210 km in order to drop bombs. When 
may it be expected to return if the dropping of the bombs 
takes 714 minutes?” 
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ail N the early days of our national 
history, popular government was 
conspicuously absent. Only a small 
proportion of the male population 
voted, and they were not permitted 
to vote directly for the president or 
Senate members. Slow and costly 
means of communication prevented 
or impeded the formulation and ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

With so limited a participation 
in government as that contemplated 
in the federal and state constitutions, 
there was, of course, no widespread 
provision of education to prepare 
people for the exercise of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Then came the remarkable revo- 
lution during the past century when 
the franchise was extended to all 
adults irrespective of ownership of 
property, color, sex, and in many in- 
stances even the ability to read and 
write. United States senators and a 
long list of state and local officials 
were subjected to popular election. 
Even more important was the devel- 
opment of means of communication, 
which rapidly became cheap and 
speedy vehicles for the popular ac- 
quisition of information and for the 
expression of popular opinion which 
inevitably followed. 

I have selected only four of the 
political concepts underlying Ameri- 
can democracy to discuss with you: 
universal suffrage, the right of in- 
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POLITICAL CONCEPTS AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GEORGE F. Zook 
In the Educational Record 


dividuals to hold office, public opin- 
ion governs, and personal liberty 
and freedom. 

Universal Suffrage —Whiat are the 
relations between the theory and 
practice of universal suffrage and 
education? The best intentioned 
voter cannot exercise his right of 
suffrage intelligently or effectively 
without a background of knowledge 
concerning the position taken by 
each candidate on each of the issues 
to which he has committed himself. 
Equally he needs to know something 
of the responsibilities involved in 
each office and the qualifications of 
the several candidates to perform 
them satisfactorily. The voter must 
weigh what is not said as well as 
that which is spoken. He must wade 
through countless meaningless plati- 
tudes to get at what seems to be the 
candidate's real position. The voter 
must indeed be a very discerning 
individual. 

Obviously, success in democratic 
government through universal suf- 
frage rests squarely on universal 
education. The elementary schools 
are not enough, for very properly 
they devote themselves largely to 
the tools of knowledge. All individ- 
uals, in so far as they are capable 
of profiting by it, are entitled to the 
advantage of a secondary education. 
Yet only 60.7 percent of the age 
group from 14 to 17 are enroled in 
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POLITICAL CONCEPTS AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


the secondary schools of the country. 

Under these circumstances we per- 
haps do well to recognize in many 
states an educational qualification on 
the right to suffrage. An ignorant 
voter is a menace; but the limitation 
should be regarded as desirable only 
temporarily, until the state may re- 
move the reason for it. 

The Right to Hold Office—In 
our early history, there were com- 
paratively few public officials. Today 
we have multiplied many times the 
services which we wish to have per- 
formed through the government. 
Because of improved mechanical 
processes, a large proportion of the 
unemployed will not and should not 
return to the production of material 
goods. These individuals can be em- 
ployed in various public and private 
service occupations, and doubtless 
the proportion regularly employed in 
the public service will increase. 

In practice, we continue to adhere 
largely to the theory Andrew Jack- 
son expressed in 1829: “The duties 
of all public officials are . . . . so 
plain and simple that men of intelli- 
gence may readily qualify themselves 
for their performance; and I cannot 
but believe that more is lost by the 
long continuance of men in office 
than is generally to be gained by 
their experience.” 

Yet our experience has demon- 
strated beyond question the need to 
modify that theory in favor of those 
with training and competence. 
Young people should have ample 


facilities in the secondary schools 
not merely to acquire general civic 
intelligence but to prepare them- 
selves for the innumerable types of 
vocations now included in govern- 
ment service. 

Popular Opinion Governs.—This 
political concept is actually practiced 
far more than most people realize. 
The formal act of casting a ballot 
on election day often is of secondary 
importance as compared to the 
countless ways in which public opin- 
ion is brought to bear on officials. 
Officials who are bad guessers on 
public opinion are soon retired to 
private life, and in the long mun 
even the Supreme Court bows to it. 

Public opinion is developed 
around the fireside, through the 
newspaper, radio, church, club, etc. 
It is expressed through formal reso- 
lution, an address, an editorial, a 
parade, and other ways. There are 
the Institute of Public Opinion, the 
Literary Digest poll, the labor lobby, 
and the American Legion. How to 
evaluate the wants of a vocal minori- 
ty as against the inadequately ex- 
pressed wishes of the great mass of 
people has become a matter of first- 
rate consequence to every important 
public official. 

The schools have never done their 
full part in aiding the citizen to par- 
ticipate in government. Yet today 
they have a basic responsibility to 
democratic government which no 
other agency can perform. We need 
some agency which feels a deep obli- 
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gation to preserve balance in the 
consideration of public problems, 
which can take the time to lay the 
background of public matters, which 
will strip the utterances of public 
men of their verbiage and critically 
examine the issues, and which is not 
propagandistic. That agency is the 
educational system, public and pri- 
vate. For the great mass it means the 
secondary school and its necessary 
supplement, adult education. 
Personal Liberty and Freedom.— 
“Liberty,” Walter Lippmann recent- 
ly declared, “is not the natural state 
of man, but the achievement of an 
organized society. Liberty is a right 
which only vigilant and wise govern- 
ment can provide. It is the artificial 
product of civilized effort and is 
lost almost instantly when the primi- 
tive passions of men are unleashed.” 
We want liberty from fear of per- 
sonal danger, liberty of the press; 
we want the opportunity to earn a 
living on a level consistent with the 
country’s economic development and 
a generous portion of leisure for the 
recreation of body, mind, and soul. 
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These and a hundred other liber- 
ties we are striving to realize through 
government. 

But government is only a device, 
a social mechanism. In itself it has 
no intelligence, no power. Education 
directs the path of governmental 
effort and infuses into the social 
mechanism spirit and zeal. If our 
political leaders are devoted to in- 
dividual liberty and freedom, let 
them build schoolhouses as well as 
roads; let them conserve men as well 
as forests. 

One cannot possibly enumerate 
the ways in which education lies 
back of the various political con- 
cepts in a democracy without realiz- 
ing something of the tremendous 
responsibility which rests on the edu- 
cational system. In a centralized form 
of government, as in Germany, 
the enrolment in the secondary 
schools may very well be reduced. 
In the United States every hope of 
success in securing the benefits of 
government lies in our willingness 
to make the advantages of secondary 
education effective and universal. 


George F. Zook is President of the American Coun- 

cil on Education, Washington, D. C. Reported from 

the Educational Record, XVIII (January, 1937), 
75-89. 


al NEW course, offered without credit, on the cause, cost, 
and consequences of war is being given as a cooperative un- 
dertaking by a number of faculty members at Dartmouth 
College. 
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A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ADULTS 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


Due crucial characteristics of the 
new department of the University of 
Minnesota are suggested by its name, 
Center for Continuation Study. It is 
a center in which the members of an 
institute live and work together un- 
der one roof during the period of 
residence on the campus. It is a 
continuation school in the sense that 
it is designed to give further educa- 
tion to those who have already re- 
ceived the usual professional, techni- 
cal, and general education necessary 
for carrying on their present pur- 
suits. It is primarily a place for 
definite study rather than for con- 
ventions or social gatherings. 

The main principles can be sum- 
marized in a few simple statements: 

1. The members of a particular 
adult group want to learn a new set 
of skills, concepts, or attitudes. 

2. The desired learning is related 
to the professional, occupational, 
civic, or general cultural interest of 
the prospective learners. 

3. The prospective learners are 
willing to engage in full-time resi- 
dential study at the University for a 
stated period. 

4. The University has facilities 
for meeting these expressed educa- 
tional needs. 

5. The University can meet these 
needs through the full-time residen- 
tial services of its Center for Con- 
tinuation Study more easily and 


effectively than through its extension 
services or its regular divisions. 
The tentative procedures for the 
Center have been planned with refer- 
ence to the three basic questions 
which must be answered for any 
educational enterprises: (1) Who 
shall learn? (2) What shall they 
learn? (3) How shall they learn? 
The first question, “Who shall 
learn?” raises at once the problem 
of selecting members of particular 
institutes. At the present time the 
Center has about 20 of these insti- 
tutes in various stages of incuba- 
tion, and each of them has a different 
set of qualifications for membership. 
For the more strictly professional 
institutes, the membership require- 
ments are relatively easy to estab- 
lish. For some of the institutes, how- 
ever, qualifications other than mere 
membership in the occupational 
group are imposed. Not any physi- 
cian, but only those who received 
the degree in medicine at least five 
years ago may be admitted to a par- 
ticular institute, thus giving immedi- 
ate body to the curriculum in terms 
of important researches in medicine 
which have been made in the last 
five years. For other types of insti- 
tutes, the qualifications are not so 
easy to determine, as for example the 
photographic institute scheduled for 
the current academic year. The mem- 
bers of this institute will be selected 
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in part by an examination of samples 
of their work and a description of 
their experience and equipment. The 
Center hopes to meet the questions 
of entrance requirements for insti- 
tutes of strictly non-professional 
character by following the simple 
principle of having a strict rule for 
entrance to each institute and then 
breaking the rule whenever there 
appears to be an opportunity to ad- 
vance the education of an individual 
without prejudice to the interests of 
the group. 

In answering the question “What 
to teach?” the Center has no pet 
topics or subjects. It finds that men 
and women have abilities and inter- 
ests in various fields which can be 
improved and extended. It does not 
stop to inquire concerning the tra- 
ditional rank of contemporary Amer- 
ican literature, pharmacy, or child 
hygiene in some academic hierarchy. 
If the service is not already offered 
by other university or outside agen- 
cies, and if the men and facilities 
are available for instruction, the 
Center attempts to organize insti- 
tutes in the field. The Center is 
committed to the principle that it is 
by the superior quality of intelli- 
gence and the high level of skill 
brought to bear on a problem, rather 
than by any traditional associations 


of the problem with conventions of 
scholarship, that the problem is 
made a fit subject for university 
study. 

In attempting to answer the ques- 
tion, “How shall the learning be 
done?” the Center is trying out a 
variety of procedures. Institutes are 
planned to run from three days to 
four weeks. They will use varying 
combinations of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, seminars, laboratory and clin- 
ical exercises, and social and recrea- 
tional periods. For some institutes 
the membership will be limited only 
by the capacity of the building— 
about 120. For others the limit will 
be 75, 50, or 20, according to the 


_ Character of the instruction given. 


In certain fields, moreover, where 
facilities for independent study are 
available, one-man institutes will be 
offered to the person who wants to 
study a particular problem and is 
willing to spend a week or more on 
the task. 

The assumptions underlying the 
work of the Center are definitely 
tentative, its procedures are frankly 
experimental, and the measure of its 
future success is unpredictable. It is 
not a shot in the dark, however, but 
rather in the direction of a large 
area of unfulfilled adult educational 
needs. 


Harold Benjamin was formerly Assistant Dean of 

the School of Education, University of Minnesota, 

and is now Director of the Center for Continuation 

Study, Reported from the Harvard Educational Re- 
view, VII (January, 1937), 52-56. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Enclosed with this issue is a sub- 
scription blank. We will appre- 
ciate it if you will hand it to a 
friend who is not a subscriber. 


Group Subscription Rate 
$1.50 a year 


If ten or more subscriptions are sent in together, the sub- 
scription price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50 a year, 
providing the magazines can be sent to one address and 
one check accompanies the order. 


WE will be glad to send sample copies to your friends, if 
you will send us their names and addresses. 
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APAN.—A tip to red-hunter Mc- 
Naboe and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revoluton: the Japanese govern- 
ment has established Thought Control 
Offices in 22 centers in the empire. In- 
structors will impart to the Japanese 
what they are to think and will warn 
them as to what not to think. Sixty 
thousand have been arrested ‘‘for think- 
ing dangerous thoughts.’—Wéilliam 
McAndrew in School and Society. 
Scandinavia.—The best thing we saw 
in Scandinavia was not cooperatives or 
glassware or even Smorgasbord. It was 
education. We saw a few of the sur- 
viving folk high schools of Denmark 
which had once brought a renaissance 
by means of a vital, spiritualized, per- 
sonalized adult education which the 
universities and secondary schools des- 
pised. We learned of the attempt of the 
enlightened middle classes to go out 
and educate workers and how they 
failed. We learned of the failure of 
university extension schemes to reach 
laborers. And then we saw worker's 
education arise from within the unions 
themselves and establish itself as the 
heir, in the modern period, of the social 
dynamic which 50 years ago flowed 
from the folk high schools. Members 
of the Workers Education Association 
study such courses as economics, inter- 
national relations, music, literature, 
legislative reforms, the rise of the 
working class movement, hygiene, and 


EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 


trade and technical training. In Sweden 
the government grants subsidies to the 
movement but the unions and the so- 
cial-democratic party control what is 
taught. The movement reaches 20 per- 
cent of the population of Sweden. 
Meanwhile, the universities go their 
secluded way.—Goodwin Watson in 
the Social Frontier. 

Alabama.—From a letter by Charles 
W. Lee, State Comptroller, in answer 
to an inquiry by H. W. Tyler, Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
University Professors, asking if it were 
true that teachers in Alabama have been 
receiving only 25 to 60 percent of their 
nominal salaries: “Under our Budget 
Law and under a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Abramson 
vs. Hard (229 Ala. 2, 155 So. 90, 
1934), the essential functions of gov- 
ernment are set up one hundred cents 


on the dollar. Education is not con- | 


sidered an essential function of govern- 
ment and their appropriations are pro- 
rated among the balance of estimated 
revenue remaining after the essential 
functions of government have been 
taken care of.”—Social Frontier. 

Canada. — There are 44 Ontario 
teachers on exchange for the school year 
1936-37. Most of the exchanges are 
with teachers from England, Scotland, 
and Wales although 12 are with teach- 
ers from other Canadian provinces.— 
The School. 
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